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RAMBLES OF A ROVING PARSON 
George A. Gay 
Healing Waters 


([HERE is an interesting reference in the 

New Testament to a pool whose waters 
when they moved possessed healing power. 
Always crowded about this pool were 
scores of unfortunates who sought deliver- 
ance from their physical ills. The Indians 
of America sought out certain warm springs, 
mud geysers, and other mineral waters 
for medicinal purposes. Water bulks 
large in human activities and thinking. 
The vast oceans always have overawed 
man. Lakes and rivers have attracted 
people. Generally the migrations of the 
races have followed the river valleys. A 
vast commerce has passed by river and 
lake to the cities on the banks. 

But how many of us consider the impor- 
tance of “‘healing waters.’’ We think in 
terms of fishing as an industry, of travel, 
or trade, of business, when we think of 
water. Is a river beautiful in its setting? 
Only a small number of people appreciate 
that, at least consciously. Is a lake a gem 
shining among the mountains? A minority 
turn their steps toward it because of this. 

For nature lovers there is a spiritual 
healing, as well as physical refreshment, in 
the stream or pond or ocean. Among the 
lovely bodies of water in the Adirondacks 
there is one which for years has brought 
peace and strength to me. It is set within 
a basin of mountains, surrounded by acres 
of forest, and its blue depths are a delight 
to the eye. On many a morning in sum- 
mer, before the sun can penetrate the mists, 
this lake is hidden beneath the fogs, but 
when the shafts of light begin to break 
through the mists, a fairyland of dreams 
and of glory surrounds the fisherman 
quietly waiting the thrill of a strike. 

When evening shadows gather, the sun 
drops behind the mountains and the 
watchers observe the changing surface of 
the lake as the colors created by the elec- 
trical-chemical activities involved in a 
sunset are reflected by the waters. It is in 
such moments that spiritual healing oc- 
curs. The individual realizes that he is 
very tiny, that nature is very beautiful and 
kind, and that a man’s life is found in the 
medium in which he lives and moves and 
has his being, and then God becomes 
Reality to man. We need such healing. 
It is desirable deliberately to seek such 
renewal. The will to believe has its op- 
portunity then. Worship is inevitable and 
indispensable in this temple under God’s 
sky. And as the night falls and the stars 
emerge and the lake mirrors their bright- 
ness, and an owl hoots and a fox barks and 
the hemlocks and pines murmur softly, 
both body and mind experience exhilara- 
tion and peace. 

Lake Erie is near us. Its healing waters 
lap our shores. Sunrise and sunset, gor- 
geous, awe-inspiring, healing, often may be 
seen. Do we avail ourselves of these op- 
portunities for refreshment and joy and 
peace? 
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A CORNFIELD AND A UNIVERSE 
Horace Ward ‘ 


I will go out into the corn tonight 

And lie upon the newly harrowed ground 

And listen to the rustle of the wind 

And watch the clouds that float across the 
moon. 

T’'ll gaze upon the heavens overhead 

And wonder at the bigness of the world. 

I will become a part of everything! 

The cow that chews her cud up in the 

_ barn, 

The spotted calf who nuzzles at the corn, 

The hogs and all, are part of some great 
plan 

That sets me guessing as I nestle there 

Upon the warm and softly yielding sand. 

But then it doesn’t matter after all, 

The breath that blew the bubble of the sky 

Is whispering among the fodder blades. 

I’m just another creature of the world, 

I'll be alive and ask for nothing more. 


MAGNIFICENCE 


To outgrow the past but not to extinguish 
it, 

To be progressive but not raw, 

To be free but not mad, 

To be critical but not sterile, 

To be expectant but not deluded, 

To be scientific but not to live on formulas 
that cut us off from life, 

To hear amidst clamor the pure, deep 
tones of the spirit, 

To seek the wisdom that liberates and a 
loyalty that consecrates, 

To turn both prosperity and adversity into 
servants of character, 

To master circumstances by the power of 
principle, 

And to conquer death by the splendor of 
loving trust— 

This is to attain peace; 

This is to pass from drear servitude to 
divine adoption; 

This is to invest the lowliest life with mag- 
nificence and to prepare it for corona- 
tion. 

William M. Sullivan. 
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WE BELIEVE IN LIFE EVERLASTING 


NCE more Easter has come. There are many 
stones, heavy stones, rolled upon new tombs, 
and it is the privilege and duty of our churches 

to roll them away. 

Some can do it by argument. Wecan do it only 
where we can do it, by simple expression of faith. 

How could these wonderful things ever come to 
pass? How could this one live, that one live, and come 
to meet us when we ourselves lay down the burdens 
and cease to live here on earth? We do not know. 
We cannot visualize it. We cannot imagine what we 
ourselves could be without some of the happy valleys 
and noble cities of this world, without the pull of 
temptation, without the drive of necessity, without 
the knowledge that the things we so care for are for a 
little while only. 

But there is something even harder to imagine 
than life after death. It is how we ever came to be, 
how from the ooze of primeval ocean, life could begin 
an ascent, how speech came, how brains grew, how 
cities were builded and homes established, and a race 
came into existence with ideals as daring as one great 
family of mankind. And yet it has come about. 

And that great brooding spirit of creation going on 
today about its majestic tasks can ordain that precious 
personality shall live and grow when the bodies that 
we use no longer are able to hold us. 

We know that we are not especially good or useful 
but we believe that we are not going to pass away. 
Nor do we imagine for a moment that those who 
brought us here and endeared themselves to us by wis- 
dom and sacrifice have ceased to be. How such a 
company could find place to live we do not know, but 
how much room there is in this universe! It may be 
just our “kink,” but it is harder for us to believe in 
accident than in God. 

And if there be God, He would never terminate 
the existence of a creature able to love and long. To 
be sure that is only our opinion. It is only our faith. 
And in the procession of the ages and in the company 
of unnumbered multitudes our belief doesn’t mean 
much. 

But Jesus believed the same thing. He lived as 
an immortal being. He died like a God. And it is 
the thought of such a life ever having come to be that 
for us rolls the stones from the tombs. 

It is nota happy Easter, for we are in the midst of 
calamity, but it does not weaken our faith in God and 
in immortality to know that, in sublime wisdom and 
love, He has left it to us to work through the ages for 
a better and a happier life for all. 


THE END OF A HAPPY RELATIONSHIP 


UR co-operative project with The Christian 
Register is coming to an end. For some years 
the Leader and the Register have used one com- 

posing room and have been able to help one another 
in many ways. The relationship between the two 
staffs has been a relationship of confidence and friend- 
ship. The whole project has been an illustration of 
how the two fellowships can co-operate. 

Nor is there any unpleasantness involved in the 
change. The Register becomes a monthly and the 
management desires facilities such as only a large plant 
can furnish. 

The last issue of the Register to come from the 
plant of the Universalist Publishing House will be 
that of May 1. 


* * 


WHAT DOCTOR REAMON SAYS 


ATHER searching they are, these suggestions of 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, about war relief 
appeals—searching but in our judgment sound. 

He says nine things. They are worth thinking about. 


1. Before supporting any war relief appeal, check with 
your committee on war relief or with Dr. Leslie B. 
Moss, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Do 
not be fooled by important names on the letterhead. 

2. Remember that your committee on war relief made 
a careful survey before recommending objectives. 
This was for your protection. 

8. Every minister is obligated morally to give his 
people the opportunity to support the Universalist 
War Relief Fund. 

4. It is not too late to call for a special offering for 
this fund. Where the minister is indifferent to this 
humanitarian appeal, let the people speak! 

5. There has been a multitude of appeals. One can- 
not respond to all. Better to give through your 
church than to some projects where money is being 
squandered on high salaries and lavish publicity. 

6. People who scarcely know the meaning of personal 
sacrifice are not in a position to ignore this appeal 
on the ground that they have given once this year. 
Some of us have given six times and we expect to 
go on doing this as long as the emergency lasts. 

7. If you want information or supplies, write to Miss 
Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

8. Checks and money orders should be made to the 
Universalist War Relief Fund and all contributions 
should be sent ultimately to A. Ingham Bicknell, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The key man in every such movement is the 
minister. We cannot imagine any Universalist min- 
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ister hostile to the appeal, but apparently some are in- 
different toit. Itiseasy toforgetit. ‘Let the people 
speak,’’ says Doctor Reamon. Let them ask for a 
chance to be heard in the matter. Our money is 


1. To help the Friends feed children in Southern 
France. 

2. To help the Chinese who are bearing burdens of 
hunger, death, bombing, destruction of all kinds, 
and to help American doctors and nurses over there 
grappling with the mass of misery. 

3. To help place refugees from Europe. 

4, To help refugees in Europe, especially through 
Charles Joy and the Unitarians. 

5. To help bombed Britain, especially through the 
Congregational Committee of One Hundred. 


We have not made a decent start as yet upon 
our plan to raise $25,000 this year. Let us make a 


real start! 
* * 


SO IT’S ‘““WARMONGERING’’? 


HE pacifists who made a statement in the Register 
and the Leader last week as a rallying point for 
ministers in the two denominations, who are 

determined that “the church shall not be stampeded 
into warmongering,” and who believe that “democracy 
like charity begins at home,” are well within their 
rights and we publish the statement to give alla chance 
to sign. We hope, however, that few of our people 
will sign it. 

The statement comes out strongly against Amer- 
ica’s “dominating other countries.” That is admir- 
able. But there is about as much danger of our doing 
it as there is of our declaring war on the Philippines. 

The statement declares against the dictatorship 
which war makes inevitable and warns against it as 
bound to enslave us. Well, Woodrow Wilson’s candi- 
date was beaten for the presidency after the other 
World War. Lincoln’s dictatorship ended when the 
Civil War ended. 

If free peoples cannot set up a strong central 
agency for action in an emergency and withdraw the 
power when the emergency ends, then their freedom 
is not real. 

With all the emphasis that the statement makes 
upon democracy we are in sympathy, of course, but it 
sounds much like democracy “for me and my wife, my 
son John and his wife, us four and no more.”’ 

_ “We are vigorously opposed to any foreign policy 
which involves us directly or indirectly in war.” ‘We 
are opposed to the repeal or the evasion of the J ohnson 
Act, the Neutrality Laws,” etc., etc., ete. 

Some fine, sensitive, charitable men sign this 
statement and line themselves up with the willful iso- 
lationists in the U, S. Senate whose interest in men 
and events stops at our frontiers. They are not like 
these selfish men, but they line up with them. 

To them the supreme evil is war. To us the su- 
preme evil is not acting when a bully has the other 
fellow by the throat. 

For them the Christian way is to set the bully 
an example of peace. To us the Christian way is to 
pull the victim loose and to tie up the bully. 

In the immortal parable of the Good Samaritan, 
the priest and the Levite set an admirable example 
of peacefully attending to their own business, and the 
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Samaritan ran all the risk of coming upon the thieves 
himself and having to use force. But when these 
ministers preach on the parable do they commend the 
priest and the Levite? Verily they do not. They are 
better than their signatures. 

These signers apparently are willing to send food 
to Britain if we send as much to Germany, but they are 
not willing to have us do anything that takes sides, 
for it might lead us into war. They are against the 
destroyers going to Britain, against arms and airplanes 
going to Britain, to.Greece, to China, against seizing 
German, Danish and Italian ships in our ports that 
are being knocked to pieces by their crews, and against 
anything that does not keep us absolutely impartial 
in one of the great crises of human history. 

Well, we are not impartial, not neutral, not against 
these various acts of helpfulness for Canada, Britain, 
China and embattled Greece. We do not believe that 
we are a warmonger, but our friends are in trouble 
and we would help. We would hew to the line and let 
the chips fly where they may. We would do right as 
God gives us to see the right and let the issue of peace 
or war follow along behind as it will. 


* * 


“LONGFELLOW TOOK NOTES AND MADE 
CORRECTIONS’”’ 


HE debate over whether or not Longfellow was a 
great poet may never be finally settled. That 
he was a great man and a real scholar is beyond 

debate. Describing the meetings of the “Dante 
Club” when the poet read to his friends portions of 
his translation of Dante, Van Wyck Brooks in “New 
England Indian Summer” shows the scholarly great- 
ness of Longfellow. ‘‘He read very slowly, pausing 
at doubtful passages, alert for any word of dissent 
from the others; and the circle debated the various 
readings and weighed obscure words, while Longfellow 
took notes and made corrections. Lowell’s knowledge 
was accurate. Norton’s even more so; but the benign 
poet was ready to learn even from babes and sucklings.”’ 
E. H. L. 


* * 


ON SUPERVISING TEXTBOOKS 


E are in receipt of a resolution passed recently 
by the Universalist Women’s Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District, New York City. The 

resolution calls on the local Board of Education 
members to “inform themselves of the content of 
books under consideration and exercise more rigid 
supervision of those adopted for use in the public 
schools.” 

We would not presume to comment on the details 
of the New York controversy over textbooks, for we 
do not know the details of the matter. The resolution, 
however, moves us to some remarks on the principles 
underlying such controversies. The Universalist 
women of New York are properly concerned, as all 
good citizens should be, with what our school children 
are taught. They want the children taught to respect 
democracy and to cherish our American ideals. They 
believe quite properly that the governing board of the 
school system should know what material is being 
used in the process of teaching their children. 

With all this we are in agreement. We would, 
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however, suggest that lay people should exercise great 
caution in their judgment of textbooks picked out by 
professional educators. They should also remember 
always that more than ninety-nine percent of our 
teachers are not only intelligent and well-trained but 
also good Americans. And finally, in taking sides in a 
textbook row the average man or woman must never 
forget that there have been other occasions when dis- 
tinctly reactionary and unpatriotic elements have used 
well-meaning but ill-informed citizens to stir up 
trouble for the educators in this same field. 

As a general principle we are convinced that 
“rigid supervision”’ by school boards of the curriculum 
material of schools is a dangerous practice for a de- 
mocracy toindulgein. We hire teachers because they 
are trained how to teach and what to teach. 

PA TL. 


* * 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES » 


HERE are many signs of the times which cause 
anxiety, but a book on religion* in which a Jew, 
a Catholic and a Protestant collaborate is a 
sign of the times that encourages. 
; Prof. William Adams Brown, who in the past has 
contributed to this paper, has written the Protestant 
section of “The Religions of Democracy.’”’ The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews sponsors the 
book. 
It is the first publication of the kind in history. 
All three sections of the book repudiate tyranny, sup- 
port the doctrine of the worth of the individual, en- 
dorse the principle of the separation of church and 
state, and find common ground in their belief in the 
immortality of the soul and the supreme duty of our 
helping one another here on earth. 


*“The Religion of Democracy.”’ By Father J. Elliot Ross, 
Rabbi Louis Finkelstein and Rev. Dr. William Adams Brown. 
(Devin-Adair, New York. $2.00.) 


* * 


AN HEROIC TALE WELL TOLD 


N Iceland farm hand, his dog, and his bell- 
wether go into the desolate mountains at the 
beginning of Advent to find and bring home 

the lost sheep that were not found during the fall in- 
gathering. ‘“They too, were living creatures of God 
and he felt a kind of responsibility for them. His 
aim then was simple enough—to find them and bring 
them safe and sound under shelter before the great 
festival should spread its benediction over the earth, 
and bring peace and satisfaction in the hearts of men 
who have done their best.’”’ Here is a strong whole- 
some story* of a man and a dog and a wise old ram 
together battling the arctic winter, the man adding to 
their combined courage and cunning the strength of 
his rugged religious faith. 

The tale is told by a master storyteller and the 
translator has preserved the quaint flavor of the far 
northland. In Benedikt one gets the personification 
of those simple, gentle and unspectacularly heroic 
Iceland farmers. The essence of Christianity is im- 


*The Good Shepherd.” By Gunnarsson. Translated by 
Kenneth C. Kaufman. (Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50.) 
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plicit in this little book, but it is not dragged into the 
story in any artificial manner. The net result of read- 
ing “The Good Shepherd,’’ however, is to readjust 
the perspective of the reader and send him back to his 
work stronger because of his imaginative fellowship 
with Benedikt and Leo, and Gnarly. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


LLEWELLYN JONES 


HEN Llewellyn Jones, once of the Isle of 

Man, but for many years of Chicago, came to 

Boston three years ago to. become editor of 

The Christian Register, we were interested but not 

much moved. Now that he has been dismissed ‘‘for 

financial reasons,’’ we find ourselves considerably 
moved. 

Differing widely though we do on many subjects, 
we have come to respect and to like one another. It 
would be hard to find a more able, interesting, lovable 
man than Jones, or a more able, interesting and lov- 
able family than his family. Theirs is a household 
where, without neglect of duties, the husband can ab- 
sorb the contents of foreign language papers with his 
breakfast muffins and the wife can add the Russian 
to a long list of languages that she has learned in a 
casual but thorough way. Both measure up to the 
high tradition of scholarship and culture for which 
the Unitarian fellowship has been famous always. 

Mr. Jones’s editorials and his book reviews have 
been brilliant and stimulating. In the field of so- 
ciology he is a master. He is exceedingly modest, so 
that it takes time to discover how widely read he is 
and what a noble social spirit he possesses. 

But it is not for his scholarship and his works 
alone that we like Jones, and certainly not for all of 
his opinions. He is a genial, friendly, co-operative 
man, with the crowning gift of being able to laugh at 
himself. Every editor, every man in fact, ought to 
have this gift. No man has been quicker to see his 
mistakes and to ridicule them than Jones has been as 
editor of the Register. 

He is an upright, honorable gentleman. Though 
he might disavow it, we are inclined to apply to him 
the great name Christian. 

He leaves his post as editor of The Christian 
Register with the deep respect of everybody who 
knows him and even of the people who have criticized 


him the most. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Up to March 1 the American Red Cross had con- 
tributed $10,851,209 in war relief supplies to Great 
Britain, of which a large share had gone to theWomen’s 
Voluntary Service, and the remainder in medical and 
surgical supplies, ambulances and hospital equipment 
to the British Red Cross. The Red Cross relief from 
the United States is being loaded on an average of 
twenty-five British and allied ships each month and is 
continuing in a steady flow in response to requests 
from the two organizations. 


Cheerfulness may not be the crowning virtue, but 
long contact with its opposite tends to make us think 
so. 
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Nowhere to Lay His Head 


Elsie Oakes Barber 


“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” 


LWAYS Americans have been people on the 
move. Always they have reached out for the 
green fields far away, green fields Grandpa was 
so sure of that he could sell all he had and gather up 
his little family to go out where there was elbow room 
and a free sky and a decent living. Americans could 
always move west toward the sunset and the great 
peaceful ocean. So they came. At first it was the 
Atlantic coast, then across the Alleghenies, through 
the Cumberland Gap, on foot and on horseback. Then 
up the Hudson and down the Ohio in rough canoes and 
great flatboats. Americans fighting, clearing, build- 
ing, always moving on westward into the great plains, 
starting the trails, the Sante Fé and the Oregon, in 
covered wagons and caravans, around the Cape in 
clipper ships, and overland again in little wood-burn- 
ing trains. Some came for adventure. Some came for 
gold. But most of them came to build American homes 
in a free land and with a free spirit. The great West 
was the safety valve of the hard pressed. No need for 
tears at home when you could always move. Then the 
safety valve blew up, the land filled in, the frontier 
smacked up against the ocean. And there’s an end 
to it. And that was fifty years ago. The land had 
gone. The green fields had gone. The safety valve 
had gone. Ah, but not the people, not the frightened, 
distressed people, not the hungry, the homeless, the 
adventurous—they who used to make good in the 
West. They are still here, and they are still moving, 
millions of them. It is about them, these depression 
pioneers, that I want to speak now—why they are here, 
who they are and where they are going, for they are 
going all the time, and therein lies the bitterness of 
their story. Their theme song is this, maybe sung in 
grief with an aching heart, or maybe in anger with a 
clenched fist, or maybe in listlessness under the breath, 
and that is the saddest thing of all: 

Lord I’se agoin’ down the road afeelin’ bad . . . 

Lord I’se goin’ where the climate fits my clothes, 

Lord an empty matchbox holds my clothes . . 

Lord where I go nobody knows . 

I’se not goin’ to be treated thisaway .... 

Lord I’se agoin’ down the road afeelin’ bad. 


The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head. 

Who are they, these people who take to the long 
road, not because they want to but because they must? 
Well, first there are millions of them, variously esti- 
mated from three to ten million. In California alone 
there are 300,000 families, and families run from two 
to twelve. They are white native Americans. Scratch 
a migrant and you will find a good old Yankee farmer 
or Virginia patriot in his ancestry. They were re- 
spectable, hard-working people where they came from. 
One man, questioned by the government, admitted to 
having lost $12,000 in three years, and you cannot do 
that starting with nothing. Many owned their farms. 
Many earned a fair income at tenant farming, or even 


had a small business in town, but that was before the 
world turned upside down and the earth blew away. 
They are young, young heads of families under thirty- 
five with a wife and a couple of children. America’s 
future they are and already moving. They make up a 
cross section of America, and they have nowhere to 
lay their heads, no roots to sink into the American soil 
and make a strong future. 

But let’s look at a typical family. It is supper 
time and they have pulled off the highway by an irri- 
gation ditch under a screaming billboard. Their home, 
all that they have for a home, is a very ancient Cadillac 
truck, 1921—probably bought from Joe’s junk yard— 
and they paid three times as much as it is worth. But 
what is aman going to do when he’s sold his mules and 
he’sinahurry? Maybe you think they area dirty lot. 
Well, an irrigation ditch isn’t exactly hot and cold 
running showers. Even last week, when they were 
lucky and had a dismal little hole of a cabin for a 
dollar a week, there was only one cold faucet for 
twenty families. You can’t do much with that, ma’am. 
And when there’s no money for soap, no money for 
towels, no money for clothes, and pullin’ carrots is 
dirty business, it ain’t easy, ma’am. Most of the 
women try hard. It’s just that sometimes there’ll 
be no spirit left in them, and when there’s no spirit 
left it doesn’t matter much if the kids are a little dirty. 

It’s supper time and the family gathers, six of 
them, Ma, Pa and four children, counting the littlest 
one, though he’s too little to work. He’s only two and 
you don’t start working until four. They eat from 
tin plates, and they eat hot biscuits and grease gravy, 
not much for a working family, but what are you go- 
ing to do? Or maybe it’s a good night and there’s 
fried potato and even, praise be! a little coffee and a 
very littlesugar. After supper the girls wash up while 
Pa puts up the tent. It’s their apology to privacy, 
though it has nothing to do with keeping out the rain 
or cold. Ma pulls down the mattresses, about all 
that’s left of home. They go to bed with the dark, 
for they must be up tomorrow before sunrise. They 
heard there was pea pickin’ about four mile west of 
here. That is today’s American pioneer making camp 
along the road. Why are they there? There may 
be a dozen answers to that. 

There was the machinery. A machine to do the 
work of ten men. Good for the employer but what 
about the ten men and their families? Turnover wasn’t 
fast enough to take up the slack in industry again. 
And they wouldn’t go on relief. Too proud. Hada job 
once. Will get one again somewhere else. There was 
the depression and the unemployed all over the streets 
and a hundred men fighting for one janitor’s job. And 
on the farm the cotton prices fell and fell again, and 
wheat the same way and corn, until there was no 
profit in it any more. A man’s family starved or 
moved. Then, there were the acts of God, or better, 
of the very devil himself—dust storms, blazing heat, 
little ater and then no water at all. The land grew 
weaker and weaker, and pretty soon it just naturally 
let go and blew away. ‘‘No, sir, I didn’t sell out back 
in Arkansas. I just give out.’’ Burned out, blowed 
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out, tractored out, and the last was cruelest of all. 
Somehow a man couldn’t understand why the land his 
grandfather fought for, his pa died on and he was born 
on couldn’t be his any more. But the Big Guy or the 
bank who owned the little guy’s land could make more 
with tractors. So he had to tell the families to get off, 
and if they didn’t the tractors came just the same. 
They couldn’t do anything about any of these catas- 
trophes. They just picked up and moved on. Green 
fields in the West—and the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head. 

Most of them probably saw an exciting handbill: 
“Hundreds of cotton pickers wanted right away. 
Good wages!’ And so they hurried faster. Cotton 
picking! The whole family could do that and there 
would be meat at dinner again. Only there wasn’t. 
They didn’t know that all over the country there 
were hundreds of men like themselves with hungry 
children to feed who read those handbills and packed 
up and moved on. And the wages fell and fell until, 
“A man can’t hardly live decent on that.’ ‘Yeah? 
Well—the next fella will take it.’”’ And then, ‘““A man 
can’t eat on that.’’ But they worked and starved. 
Or maybe a labor boss stopped them on the road and 
promised jobs at ten cents a head. Oh yes, he took his 
ten cents first and sometimes the job materialized and 
sometimes it and the labor boss just evaporated. 

It was the same in all the crops. Too many 
workers begging to work. “Anything, mister?” So 
they picked, all of them, the whole family, although 
maybe the five-year-old stayed home and took care of 
the baby, but the rest worked. Citrus fruits, pears, 
prunes, vegetables, beets, carrots, peas, stoopin’ jobs, 
lettuce, onions, berries. Ah yes, the American house- 
wife must have her fresh fruit and vegetables. The 
prune pickers’ story is this—and this lies behind each 
package of prunes: 


We crawl on our hands and knees to gather prunes. 
. ... We begin early for prunes fall better while cool. 
All the family work at first, even four- and five-year-olds. 
When it begins to get hot, the youngest ones stop unless 
the family is broke. Older kids are kept at it with 
promises of clothes or threats of a lickin’. Afternoon 
goin’ is tough—prunes get soft an’ sticky—kids begin to 
get slapped, your knees hurt, your back aches. Next 
morning when you have to get up, it’s cold in the tents. 
You’re awful stiff—but you’ve got to do the same thing 
all over again if there’s to be enough to live on even with 
the whole family workin’. (Migrants and Menus. 
Council of Women, Home Missions.) 


- And then there’s the canneries. Mrs. America 
must have her canned fruits and vegetables too. The 
hours are desperately long, ten to fourteen a day. 
Wages are pitifully low and again there are children 
working. Agricultural labor is supposed to be health- 
ful, but here are accidents and horrible living condi- 
tions, and the tragedy of an empty childhood. Sarah 
Cleghorn puts into a fierce little poem, “Canned Child- 
hood.” (From “Poems of Child Labor,” in Keiser, 
“Guide on Migrants,” p. 26.) 


Beneath the label “oysters, 
Or “beans” or ‘‘peas” or “‘corn,”’ 

Is canned a pound of frolic missed 

Upon a summer morn. 

Lost fun and frolic, soldered tight 

Where no child finds them morn or night. . . . 
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Come, buy, my fellow countrymen! 
Canned childhood’s selling cheap, 

And what tho’ little Jack should tire 
And fall too fast asleep? 

There’s work for little Marianne— 
Come, buy sweet childhood by the can. 


Children who go to work can’t go toschool. What — 
of America with thousands of youngsters growing up 
who tell time by seasons and know geography by 
crops? Cotton in Arizona, fruit and hops in Wash- 
ington, vegetables and fruits in California, beets in 
Idaho, onions in Ohio, citrus in Texas, truck gardens in 
Maryland, berries in New Jersey, oysters in Rhode 
Island, cranberries in Massachusetts, tobacco in Con- 
necticut. Yes, the migrants are here in summer, in 
tobacco. They are necessary people. Agriculture 
couldn’t get along without them. ‘The crops are 
perishable and when ready must be tended to at once 
or nobody makes a profit. At most times California 
needs 50,000 workers, but at the peak of the season 
she must have 175,000. There are always 250,000 
waiting. There’s a story told in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley: A city man and a farmer were walking along a 
railroad track one day when they saw a man in rags 
who was going ahead of them. “Who is that tramp?” 
asked the city man. His farmer friend replied: “Why, 
that’snotramp. That’s a pea picker.’’ A few months 
later, when the harvest was over, these same friends 
saw the same lonely figure walking along the tracks, 
but headed out of the valley this time. The city man 
thought he had learned and asked this time: “Who is 
that pea picker?” The farmer snapped: “That’s no 
pea picker. That’s a bum.” 

They are bums and worse when the season is done 
to some of California and elsewhere. At first the resi- 
dents were sorry for them, then they grew afraid. 
So many Oakies, so desperate, moving in. The As- 
sociated Farmers organization grew belligerent. They 
aim to keep wages down and profits high. Farming is 
not a good American way of lifefor them. They have 
veritable factories in the field, large scale farming, 
land owned by men in the city or by the banks. Under 
ten percent of California’s farm owners own over fifty 
percent of the land. And the little farmers who want 
to pay a fair wage must bow down or be squeezed out. 
As for the pickers, they must move on again or else— 
And the “or else” is sometimes pretty hard, complete 
with rubber hose, deputy sheriffs and fire by night. 

And what do they get for all their heartache and 
hard work, these desperate, frightened people? The 
government estimates that a family earns between 
$250 and $450 a year average. Nobody can live on 
that. ‘All our money goes into beans,” said one sad 
man from Texas, “and what goes for gas must come 
out of the beans.” There must be gas to get on to the 
cotton picking. 

How do they live? Walter E. Packard, former 
director of the rural resettlement division, describes 
one camp: 


Migrant camp, 756 individuals, and on the adjoin- 
ing lot 415 individuals. Here was a small city, a city 
without order, a city of neglected souls. The only sani- 
tary facilities available were two rough, pit-type privies. 
The only water supply was furnished by one broken hand 
pump. So great was the demand for space that tents 
were pitched wall against wall . . . . while in the outer 
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fringe of it all many had thrown down their mattresses 
or bedding in the dirt and the sand, having abandoned 
all thought or hope of privacy. . . . The whole thing 
resembled a crazy quilt stretched out on a carpet of 
rubbish and debris against a background of filth, and 
with an atmosphere of stench. Adding to the misery of 
it all, flies swarmed by the millions.’’ (Quoted in 
Lowry, E. ‘They Starve that We May Eat,” p. 21.) 


It is not a nice picture and it is not much better 
where the farmer furnished a place for pickers to live, 
an abandoned farmhouse, disreputable outhouses, 
dreadful cabins where from thirty to a hundred people 
are supposed to live in a nine by twelve room with no 
semblance of sanitation. 

And here old men die and are glad of it. And 
babies are born and die too. Infant mortality is high, 
and why not? Sanitation is unheard of or impossible. 
Naturally disease is prevalent where everyone, over a 
thousand, says Mr. Packard, drink at the same broken- 
down pump and use the same two rough, pit-type 
privies. There’s T. B., dysentery, pellagra, malnu- 
trition—just plain starvation. And they can’t do 
anything about it. They are transients and only resi- 
dents of a year or more can get financial or medical 
relief. When the season was finished, the carrots tied, 
the berries picked, the tomatoes canned, or when the 
crop has been wiped out by frost or wind or flood, 
what then? Steinbeck describes that soul-pain: 


No work till spring. No work. 

And if no work—no money, no food. 

Fella had a team of horses, had to use ’em to plow 
and cultivate an’ mow, wouldn’ think o’ turnin’ ’em out 
to starve when they wasn’t workin’. 

Them’s horses—we’re men. 

The women watched the men, watched to see 
whether the break had come at last. The women stood 
silently and watched. And where a number of men 
gathered together, the fear went from their faces, and 
anger took its place. And the women sighed with re- 
lief, for they knew it was all right—the bieak had not 
come; and the break would never come as long as fear 
could turn to wrath. (John Steinbeck, ‘“‘The Grapes of 
Wrath,” p. 592.) 


And so they live and die, American nomads who 
only want a home and a place to lay their heads and a 
little to eat. So they were in desperation when John 
Steinbeck stabbed a nation wide awake to what it had 
known but would not admit. The old agencies, the 
church, and especially the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and the Friends Service Committee, 
worked harder, and new agencies came into being, 
notably those of the Federal government. This is an 
interstate problem, a national heartache. Only the 
Federal government can really help. There are a few 
nurses now, play schools with hot lunches for little 
children, recreational guidance for older ones and hope 
for mothers. There are government camps in the 
Far West, clean, healthful, with showers, laundry and 
Saturday night dances, the whole run by campers in 
true democratic style and run happily, too, for they are 
glad to be living like human beings instead of less than 
pigs. And when the big farmer saw how much better 
a healthy man worked, how much more a happy woman 
could do, they, too, started building livable places— 
some of them. But all this is hardly more than a drop 
in the bucket with 40,000 families hitting the road 
every year. The real kernel of recovery lies in the 
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slow way, the conservation of the soil and resettle- 
ment on the land. That, too, is for the United States 
government. This is a problem in economics and a 
problem in suffering humanity, American humanity, 
American childhood and America’s future. From “The 
Grapes of Wrath” comes this summary of the tragedy 
and a warning: 


The little farmers watched the debt creep up on 
them like a tide. They sprayed the trees and sold no 
crop. They pruned and grafted and could not pick the 

crop. And men of knowledge have worked, have con- 
sidered, and the fruit is rotting on the ground... . 
The decay spreads over the state, and the sweet smell 
is a great sorrow on the land... . 

There is a crime here that goes beyond denuncia- 
tion. There is a sorrow here that weeping cannot sym- 
bolize. There is a failure here that topples all our suc- 
cess. The fertile earth, the straight tree rows, the sturdy 
trunks, and the ripe fruit. And the children dying of 
pellagra must die because a profit cannot be taken from 
an orange. And the coroners must fill in the certificates 
—died of malnutrition, because the food must rot, must 
be forced to rot. 

The people come with nets to fish for potatoes in 
the river and the guards hold them back. . . . And they 
stand still and watch the potatoes float by, listen to the 
screaming pigs being killed in a ditch and covered with 
quicklime, watch the mountains of oranges slop down to 
a putrefying ooze; and in the eyes of the people there is 
a growing wrath. In the souls of the people the grapes 
of wrath are filling and growing heavy, growing heavy 
for the vintage. 

ies Whe 


REVOLUTION IN WORDS 


More imperceptibly than is desirable for the good of free 
institutions, a revolution in words has crept into usage. Not that 
the vast body of free men is unaware of the change, but that some 
willing dupes have carried it forward in democratic countries, in 
all cases harmfully and in some (France, Norway, the Nether- 
lands and Belgium, especially) with tragic results. This revolu- 
tion consists of reversing the meaning of words. For example, 
““peace’’ means war, “‘non-aggression”’ aggression, “‘amity”’ strife, 
“friendship” hatred, “‘warmonger’’ one who would resist aggres- 
sion, “liberation” bondage. The list could be carried to great 
length, for the words involved are by no means restricted to war- 
fare and diplomacy. In the language of the Axis Powers and 
their non-belligerent ally, Russia, the new usage extends into 
every field of human endeavor. 

Hence when the new Japanese Minister to Australia says 
upon his arrival at Sydney that his country seeks friendship with 
Australia, there is an uncomfortable feeling. If this impression 
is wrong, Japan has only herself to blame for having played a 
leading part in bringing about the revolution in words that now 
afflicts the world. And when Adolf Hitler offered a ‘‘non-aggres- 
sion”’ pact to Yugoslavia, there was a shudder over all sections of 
that country, which did not relish the Nazi type of non-aggres- 
sion. Could any one blame the Yugoslav leaders for being dis- 
tressed by so doubtful a proffer? Italy brought this Axis style to 
its logical reductio ad absurdum when she warned the British that 
a few more victories such as they had gained in Northern Africa 
would cause their downfall. 

But the absurdity of Axis-Communist language is not al- 
ways so patent. Too many persons, however few proportionately, 
still speak of Russia as a ‘“‘democracy.’’ Too many others believe 
that Nazi militarism is merely a cloak for the liberation of a have- 
not people from “British imperialism,’’ when every indication 
supports the view that militarism is the flesh, blood and bones of 
a system devised to turn the minds of men from orderly progress. 
The revolution in words is a movement worth watching.— New 
York Times. 
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Promotion of Tolerance Through the Religious Press* 


Alexander Brin 


E are living in a day when the humane view- 
point of tolerance, on which our nation was 
founded, is being challenged. Before the 

advent of Nazism, no sane person in any civilized com- 
munity would have thought it possible that intolerance 
would once more be looked upon not as a return to 
barbarism and cannibalism but as a sign of strength 
and patriotism and national discipline. The gentler 
virtues and the human viewpoint inculcated by the 
great religions are derided as sins of weakness, of an 
inferiority complex and of national decay. Tolerance, 
pity and compassion, the noblest qualities in the 
character of man, have been replaced by a rankling 
hatred, a quaking fear, a burning antagonism between 
man and man, race against race, creed against creed, 
nation against nation. These forces threaten to con- 
sume the dignity and integrity of the individual life 
as much as deadly bombs which imperil its physical 
existence. 

This assault upon civilization derives its full fury 
from a revived paganism of sadistic brute force, the 
glorification of the law of the jungle and the assertion 
that might is right. This horrible corruption of 
human nature, this exhibition of irresistible human 
passion, this Aryan swindle and racial hallucination of 
blood purity and master-race superiority, has filled the 
world with the thunder of guns and the wild shouts of 
murder. This cult of unreason is dead set against the 
Jewish-Christian conception of life and destiny, which 
is based on appeal to reason and sense of justice. 

At this time, when the world is so desperately in 
need of tolerance toward all men, it is impossible to 
overestimate the magnitude and importance of the 
religious press in helping to create a noble and inspired 
public opinion for unswerving loyalty and steadfastness 
to those ideals of living and thinking which form the 
very basis of religion and the American way of 
life. 

When thestory of the present effort to save civiliza- 
tion is finally written, there will be a glorious chapter 
dealing with the Christian humanists who have given 
mankind a living example that religion is the most po- 
tent and eloquent force in the world in the combat 
with paganism and anti-democracy. The moral fiber, 
invincible idealism and indomitable stand of religious 
leaders suggest the difference that obtains between 
human beings who grope in darkness and human be- 
ings who walk with confidence in an illuminated 
spiritual universe which guides their consciences and 
intelligences. 

Religion, and religion alone, has dared to take a 
stand, and thereby prove that it has the capacity for 
martyrdom, a certain psychic stamina and intestinal 
fortitude that is permanent, decisive and irresistible. 
Who knows not the story of the religious leaders in 
Germany as the only ones who refused to kiss Hitler’s 
rod and dared to defy him face to face against brutal 
threats, persecution and concentration camps! Not 
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only in Germany, but in other areas of conquered 
territory, have the religious leaders defiantly assumed 
the role of opposition. The greatest defeat which 
Hitler has sustained thus far has come from the re- 
ligious leaders who dared to come in the pathway of 
the Nazi orbit and challenge it. 

The United States of America is the last great 
nation in the world today that has a free press. This 
blessing is more keenly appreciated that out of a world 
population of two billion people, about seventy-five 
percent are completely cut off from the truth, as if the 
art of printing had not been invented. 

The responsible religious press of America has 
risen to its sacred obligation as custodian of truth and 
faith. To its glory be it said that there is scarcely a 
reputable publication of the Christian faith that has 
not condemned all decency-defying, hatred-dissemi- 
nating, lie-spreading, noxious growth of the powers of 
darkness. In their editorial columns they have shown 
a keen interest in those movements that make for rec- 
onciliation and the promotion of understanding be- 
tween racial and cultural groups. Even more than 
giving editorial benediction aiming to promote re- 
ligious tolerance and enriching and strengthening hu- 
man brotherhood, the editors have often crusaded 
against evil forces that tend to create friction between 
our national groupings. The religious editors have 
proved themselves worthy trustees and guardians of 
our nation’s freedom and soul. If the men in political 
power had properly appraised the menace of Hitler- 
ism as my colleagues on this program did on the very 
day that Hitler came into power, the world would 
have been spared much sweat, tears and blood. 

We need the religious press more than ever before 
to help check the rising flood of intolerance that is 
threatening to undermine the dikes of our national 
existence. The religious publications are character- 
building agencies. They are more essential than ever 
in a terrified world. Like our institutions of culture, 
spiritual aspiration and social aid, religious publica- 
tions are symbols of our humanity. They must not be 
allowed to grow anemic and ineffectual. The reli- 
gious press is fighting in the front-line trench of social 
righteousness. 

To continue the struggle for a true tolerance in 
order to achieve a better tomorrow, let the religious 
publications continue to blaze the way for destroying 
intolerance, suspicion, exploitation and greed. Then 
the many diseases of our day will vanish, as the snow 
and ice melt under the rays of a blazing sun. 

In the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes let us 
strive for Tolerance, Union and Liberty: 


Lord of the Universe! Shield us and guide us, 
Trusting Thee always, through shadow and’sun! 
Thou hast united us; who shall divide us? 
Keep us, O keep us, the Many in One! 

Up with our banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 

Loud rings the Nation’s ery— 

Union and Liberty! One Evermore! 
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Fact, Faith or Fiction? 


An Easter Sermon 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


OME time ago an editorial of the moderately con- 
servative magazine, The Christian Century, 
characterized Easter as ‘‘a little holiday in which 

multitudes, who live amid ‘realities’ of time through- 
out the year, pay respects to the super world of child- 
hood memory or wishful imagination.” It is quite 
surprising to discover this indifferent dismissal of 
Easter with its central conception of human immor- 
tality. 

Aranatiadiy, American business efficiency has 
invaded the realms of man’s emotions and thoughts. 
Every opinion and sentiment we might possess has 
been laboriously labeled, carefully catalogued and filed 
in such a manner as automatically and emphatically to 
reappear periodically with the fatal regularity of a tax 
bill. With inexorable ingenuity and system our lag- 
ging spirits are spurred to the proper gait for every 
occasion—from affairs of national scope to matters of 
purely personal concern. Accordingly, we reach for 
the appropriate pigeonholed emotion to shed a tear 
over war dead on Memorial Day, to boast of our 
lightly held independence on July the Fourth, to 
patronize the worker on Labor Day, to be thankful at 
Thanksgiving, generous at Christmas, repentant at 
New Year time, and to sentimentalize over mother 
and father on their special days. 

Of course, we’ll all allow that the results thus pro- 
duced are artificial and fleeting. After their brief 
moment in the spotlight all these worthy sentiments 
retreat to the curtained partitions of the mind to re- 
main concealed for another year. 

Forced to concede, then, mankind’s momentary, 
shallow sympathy in most matters outside of himself, 
we still disagree with The Christian Century that this 
is true of Easter. From the earliest human records we 
get a picture of man poised on the brink of eternity, 
chin in hand, gazing off into space as he ponders with 
wrinkled brow those everlasting questions: ‘“‘Whence 
came I?” and ‘‘Whither do I go?” 

Many ancient peoples very definitely thought 
they were going somewhere and equipped their dead 
with food, clothing and other articles for the journey 
into the unknown. They even killed servants for 
burial with their masters so that the deceased would 
not be unattended on arriving in shadow land. 

These blind longings were incorporated in a num- 
ber of religions prior to Christianity, but not as a 
cardinal principle. Christianity claims the distinction 
of being the first religion whose foundation fact was 
the consciousness of immortality. This consciousness 
of immortality, this will to survive, has been movingly 
dramatized in the story of Easter—in the suffering, 
death, resurrection and ascent to eternal life of a per- 
fect man sacrificed for others. 

Flowing from this basic belief many have envi- 
sioned their incorporeal souls rising to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds called heaven, there perpetually to pluck 
the strings of a harp in the boredom of everlasting 
bliss. Fortunately, other imaginations have con- 
ceived a hell where the more active, congenial spirits 


might congregate. On this latter point the late Father 
Duffy, well known World War chaplain, used to re- 
count the experience of a nun who, after living forty 
years among saints, understood why Jesus preferred 
to live among sinners. 

However, from a strict doctrinal point of view, 
immortality is guaranteed by Christianity and: the 
Church produces the resurrection of Jesus as proof. 
It is with absolute confidence, then, that many Chris- 
tians observe numerous laws and perform elaborate 
ritual as a form of insurance for an everlasting super 
future, while others regard a life of virtue and prayer 
as a sure springboard to heaven. 

Nevertheless, we don’t have to go to those ex- 
tremes; we don’t even have to be Christians in order 
to wonder, more often than we might be willing to 
admit, as to just what does happen after death. Not 
only at Easter, but all through the year, countless 
moments find the question flitting through our minds, 
“Do we really ‘wake up’ after death as from a sleep?” 

Since Christianity supplies the most affirmative 
assurance of survival in the Easter drama, perhaps we 
should ask ourselves fairly whether that comforting 
promise is founded on fact, faith or fiction. 

Using the most liberal rules of evidence, it is 
doubtful that any court of law would consider as an 
established fact any portion of the testimony we have 
concerning Jesus’ resurrection. Our sole sources of 
this incident are the Gospels, the Book of the Acts and 
some of the Epistles. The earliest of these Gospels 
was at least thirty years after the events it describes, 
and the latest over one hundred years subsequent. 
Not one of these authors was an eyewitness of the 
scenes portrayed, nor were there any official records 
to which one might have gone for material. Evidence, 
thus passed from one to another, is called hearsay and 
is considered highly unreliable. Not only are there 
errors in transmission, but such stories grow like snow- 
balls rolling downhill. 

Moreover, it is quite likely that these men were 
writing for a purpose. That is, the work of spreading 
Christian doctrine was then going forward, but under 
terrific handicaps. Authority was needed. These 
books were written to supply it and overcome opposi- 
tion. Consequently, it was desirable to make the 
attributes and powers of Jesus as spectacular as pos- 
sible—the popular mind, then and now, being most 
impressed by such methods. Such witnesses, those 
with an axe to grind, are called prejudiced, and their 
testimony is, also, unreliable. 

Therefore, these books of the Bible are not valid 
evidence of Jesus’ resurrection unless we clothe them 
in the invulnerability of. divine inspiration and in- 
fallibility. If, on that basis, we admit into evidence 
only the Synoptic Gospels, we are more confused 
than ever. In a book on Jesus by Dr. George Holly 
Gilbert it is said that in reporting the short resurrection 
episode Matthew agrees with Mark on five points, but 
differs on seventeen; Luke agrees with Mark on six 
points, but differs on fourteen. Dr. Gilbert goes on 
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to say that the points on which the stories differ make 
them mutually exclusive; or, in other words, they 
can’t be true, because each disputes the others. The 
only items in agreement are that at least two women 
went to Jesus’ sepulcher, found the stone rolled away 
and the tomb empty. That is hardly an unequivocal 
divine pronouncement of immortality or resurrection. 
Certainly, if Joseph of Arimathea, who buried Jesus, 
could have rolled the stone before the entrance, it 
was possible for other human hands to have rolled it 
away. Indeed, that’s exactly what Matthew says 
that the Roman soldiers on guard reported as having 
happened. 

Arguing along these lines, with what they boast- 
fully call broad-minded, clear-headed and cold-blooded 
logic, many reach the conclusion that Jesus’ resur- 
rection is a myth, and, because no instance of human 
immortality has come under their observation, that 
the whole idea of survival is not a fact at all but bald 
fiction. 

Such reasoning is a prime example of the saying 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Suppose 
the story of the resurrection is a myth, a fairy tale, it 
does not logically follow that the whole idea of im- 
mortality is erroneous because one story about it is 
false or poorly reported. James Martineau has well 
said that “every fiction that has ever laid strong hold 
on human belief is the mistaken image of some great 
truth.” Such a fiction and mistaken image was Colum- 
bus’ belief that the earth was round and that by sail- 
ing west he would find a shorter route to the rich East 
Indies. His ‘fiction’ proved true, the earth was 
round. His mistaken image was its size, for he “bumped 
into” the unknown continents of the Americas. The 
fact was that the earth was larger than he anticipated. 
So our stories of the resurrection may have erred in 
not grasping its full significance. 

Another fatal flaw in the reasoning of our budding 
Aristotles is their premature assumption that an idea 
cannot be true unless it has passed our human standard 
tests for determining facts and has become part of 
mankind’s experience. Just to mention those premises 
and conclusion seems to cause the mistake to stand out 
conspicuously. But, to be sure we all appreciate the 
error, consider this one illustration. Leonardo da 
Vinci, Florentine painter, sculptor, architect, engineer 
and scientist, well over four hundred years ago an- 
nounced that men could fly. His conception was a 
true one. In fact, the idea that men could fly had al- 
ways been true since there have been men on the earth. 
Yet, before men’s minds were sufficiently developed 
to overcome the many difficulties with flying, they 
dismissed the notion as fantastic, pure fiction, if you 
will. Hence, while the possibility of man’s flying was 
true and had existed from the beginning, it was not 
accepted as a fact until the Wright brothers actually 
flew. 

So it is with immortality. Because men have 
made up fairy tales about it, because it is not part of 
our personal provable experience, because men like the 
late Clarence Darrow can’t apprehend how a soul 
might enter the body at birth, return to it after death 
has come and life has been restored by modern heart 
injections and massage—because of all these per- 
plexities, many dismiss immortality as pure fiction. 
Still, perhaps all we need, as in the case of flying, is 


* vout genuflections. 
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x 
more time and knowledge to prove the fiction a reality. 
Many things, now unknown to us, are nevertheless 
true—and will be revealed to us in due course. 

Therefore, while everyone is entitled to his 
opinion, no one can say with certainty or truth that 
immortality is either fact or fiction. The one reality, 
the true fact for us now, is that we do not know. 

Such a conclusion, by a process of elimination, 
forces us to concentrate on faith. If, thereby, some 
have a vague sense of loss, a feeling of frightening in- 
security or a sensation of empty futility, it is because 
they lack appreciation of the true nature of faith. 
Having heard or read that faith moves mountains and 
having, figuratively, sat before some mountain, brimful 
of faith, only to have it remain majestically unmoved, 
these ‘‘doubting Thomases” have thrown faith into 
the discard. 

Were it not for faith and the fact that people are 
acting on it every day, the march of civilization would 
stop right now. Faith has been defined as “‘a trust in 
that to which one has been intelligently won to the ex- 
tent that one dares act in fidelity to it.’”’ Consequently, 
as August Schlegel puts it, ‘in actual life every great 
enterprise begins with and takes its first forward step 
with faith.” In other words, it requires far greater 
courage and intelligence to believe in something that 
has never been proved, to do something for the first 
time, than it takes to follow a blazed trail. Courage 
and intelligence are forced into action by faith, or, to 
put it another way, faith takes a supposed fiction and 
fashions fact from it. 

What else but courage and intelligence motivated 
by faith prompted Columbus to make that first trip 
across the Atlantic or nerved the Wright brothers to 
defy the laws of gravitation? Now we all take the 
facts born of their faith as matters of course. 

Thus, we see that faith is not a weak-kneed sister, 
barely subsisting on pious hope, idle ignorance or de- 
Rather, faith is an active, crea- 
tive, vital foree demanding more daring and gray 
matter than most of us possess. Applied to immor- 
tality, faith requires the intelligence to interpret the 
principles of science in terms of human life. No chemi- 
cal element, no portion of matter, living or dead, re- 
gardless of what happens to it, ever ceases to exist, 
though it may be changed beyond our recognition. 
Those great logs, reduced to a shovelful of ashes or 
carbon in the fireplace, still exist in those ashes and in 
the invisible gases and smoke that went up the chim- 
ney. Nothing was lost in the burning, only the form 
was changed. 

Since nature is rational and consistent, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that death does not change the form 
of human existence. But our knowledge is not yet 
great enough to grasp just how or what the new form 
is. Therefore, faith further demands of us the cour- 
age to push*doubt, uncertainty and worry out of our 
minds, to concentrate on the tremendous task. of 
making the life we do know about a finer, richer and 
more worth-while experience. Faith demands all 
this while nature keeps us in complete ignorance of 
how, when, where and in what form our unfinished 
work, our grandest achievements, our fondest hopes 
and happiest memories, will survive. 

To live nobly under these conditions is the most 
divine accomplishment within human reach. 
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Good Luck —I 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


HE future apostle of Universalism was at last 
upon the high seas. The ties which bound him 
to England and Ireland had been severed, and 

henceforth he was to cast his lot with the great new 
country in the west. The two-masted brig ‘“Hand-in- 
Hand,” upon which Murray shipped as supercargo 
on July 21, 1770, probably registered between one 
hundred and one hundred and fifty tons. It is not 
known what she carried for cargo, but without a doubt 
it consisted largely of silks, woolen cloth and manu- 
factured articles which were in demand in the American 
colonies. With the exception of bumping into a sleep- 
ing whale one moonlight night, which gave the crew 
and passengers a slight scare, the sixty-day voyage 
across the Atlantic was rather uneventful. John 
broke the monotony of the long midsummer days by 
conversations with other passengers and the members 
of the crew. 

On the whole, the prospects of life in America did 
not quicken Murray’s pulse or banish the spirit of in- 
difference which weighed upon his mind during the 
greater part of the voyage. He had brought some 
money with him, a considerable amount of clothing, 
many letters written by his wife, and a Bible. One 
of the most bitter experiences of his whole later life 
was concerned with that packet of precious letters. 

We can only surmise as to any plans for the 
future which Murray might have had in mind as the 
ship neared the shores of America. The Rev. Ezra 
Stiles, then president of Yale, in a letter written to the 
First Parish of Gloucester in 1785, made some inter- 
esting comments concerning Murray’s ideas at the 
time of the voyage. This letter was based on conver- 
sations with Murray. “The plan he projected, he 
said, was to come here as a follower of Whitefield, and 
here to make himself known to him, and then request 
of Mr. Whitefield to put him into some employment 
at the Orphan House in Georgia; for, he said, he 
never had preached in England and had no thought of 
it here. Upon coming here his plan was broken up, as 
Whitefield died a few weeks before or after his arrival. 
I have been informed of some of his ludicrous and 
jocund conversation while on the passage, respecting 
what business he should follow here, intimating his 
readiness to go upon the stage, etc., etc., indicating 
an undetermined and unprincipled adventurer, ready 
indifferently to turn himself to any course.’’* In 
this letter and from notations in his diary, Dr. Stiles re- 
vealed his intense dislike of Universalists, so his state- 
ments could hardly be expected to be unprejudiced. 

As the “Hand-in Hand” drew near the shores of 
America, Murray’s mind remained calm and unruffled, 
neither elevated by hope nor depressed by fear. He 
expressed his feelings in this manner: “T was, as it 
were, between two worlds: one I had tried, and finding 
it contained more bitter than sweet I had turned from 
it in disgust; I advanced toward the other without 
high-raised expectations or fearful apprehensions.’’** 


*A pamphlet published by the First Church in Gloucester, 
October, 1785. 
**Autobiography, p. 192. 


In September, 1770, a group of American mer- 
chants, in bitter protest against what they considered 
unfair treatment by their mother country, united 
their forces and signed a Non-Importation Agreement. 
According to this pact they would not import, nor 
would they allow others to import, any merchandise 
from England into-.the colonies. The ports of New 
York and Philadelphia were especially alert to pre- 
vent any such importations. The brig “Hand-in- 
Hand,” carrying passengers and cargo, was warned at 
sea by a passing ship that this non-importation agree- 
ment was in force in New York. The captain altered 
his course for Philadelphia, where he was told the 
agreement was not then in force. The pilot taken on 
board outside of Philadelphia harbor advised the cap- 
tain that just the opposite was the truth, the agree- 
ment was in force in Philadelphia but not in New 
York. The merchant, to set his mind at rest, deter- 
mined to stop at the city and, if the pilot’s report 
proved to be true, he would proceed at once to New 
York to unload his cargo. 

In a conversation with Murray, the captain re- 
gretted the fact that he could not land him at his de- 
sired destination at once, and suggested that he go by 
land to New York; but the stage, which ran only at 
infrequent intervals, had already gone. It was de- 
cided that he should remain on the brig, which was to 
sail for New York the next morning. He was the only 
passenger, the others having disembarked at Phila- 
delphia. 

Murray was surprised at the size of the city. Not 
knowing exactly what to expect in this vast new 
country, he was dumfounded to find a city of forty 
thousand people. If he had looked at a map he would 
have seen a great checkerboard of squares laid out by 
William Penn formed by streets running north and 
south, east and west, between the Delaware and 
Schuylkill Rivers. Looking down from the state house 
tower he would have.seen the “red city” of Philadel- 
phia, with its fine colonial houses built almost entirely 
of brick. If Murray had secured letters of introduc- 
tion from influential friends in London to prominent 
citizens of Philadelphia, as he was urged to do, he 
would have found the locality already “infected’’ with 
the ideas of universal salvation. A visit to Christopher 
Marshall, the most persistent distributor of Univer- 
salist literature in America, would have revealed to 
John Murray’s astonished gaze the most complete 
collection of books and pamphlets on that subject 
known to that day and generation. With the proper 
introductions Murray would have been welcomed to 
the Sower Print Shop at Germantown, which in 1753: 
published an edition of Paul Siegvolk’s “Everlasting 
Gospel.’”” Or he could have visited the bookshop of 
Thomas Dobson, a Unitarian-Universalist, and there 
found ready for sale the best known works on the 
Great Restoration, imported from Europe.* If Mur- 
ray had secured the letters of introduction from his 
English friends he might have made valuable contacts 


“Universalist Beginnings in America,” by Thomas Butler. 
Unpublished mss. 
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with men of liberal ideas as soon as he landed in the 
colonies. 

After spending the night on the “Hand-in-Hand”’ 
anchored in the Delaware River on the Philadelphia 
waterfront, the captain, with Murray on board, 
weighed anchor for New York. When they supposed 
themselves to be just outside New York harbor they 
ran into a dense fog. Hailing a sloop looming indis- 
tinctly in the mist, the captain asked for the distance 
to Sandy Hook. Understanding the answer to be 
seven miles instead of seventy, he kept his course and 
soon ran the vessel over a sandbar into Cranberry 
Inlet on the Jersey coast, which then connected Barne- 
gat Bay with the ocean. The ship was prevented by 
anchors from being driven ashore, and a part of the 
cargo was soon removed to a sloop which had been 
engaged for the purpose. As many of the articles on 
board the sloop were too valuable to be entrusted to 
unknown and irresponsible persons, John Murray, 
being the supercargo, was requested to take charge 
of them. On the following morning the “Hand-in- 
Hand,” aided by a high tide and favoring wind, again 
put to sea, but the wind changed again before the 
sloop could follow the larger vessel. 

There being no provisions aboard, Murray went 
ashore in search of food, and after walking several 
miles through the woods he came upon a house where 
a young girl was cleaning fish. Here he was directed 
to the home of Thomas Potter, about half a mile be- 
yond, as a place where without a doubt he could find 
supplies in abundance. 

He was in America, and the country seemed 
lonely enough to satisfy his desire for quiet and peace. 
Surely this wilderness would furnish him the desired 
place where he could finish his days ‘in calm repose.” 
The pine forests, interspersed here and there wit'1 
oaks, extended as far as he could see. Beyond were 
meadows and swamps. A few rough-hewn houses 
and—did his eyes deceive him?—a trim-looking meet- 
inghouse made out of sawed lumber, bordered a road, 
which was not much more than a trail. 

Then John Murray met Thomas Potter. It 
seemed to him as if a venerable character had stepped 
out of the pages of the Old Testament and materialized 
before his astonished eyes. Although this man had a 
rough exterior he was more than kind and insisted on 
giving John a bountiful supply of fish for the sailors 
on the sloop. Murray departed, well pleased with his 
reception, after having promised to return and pass 
the night under the roof of his strange new friend. 

After supper Murray retraced his steps to the 
Potter homestead and found a warm welcome, a 
bright fire in the fireplace, and an eager host ready for 
the conversation that indeed was to have tremendous 
results in the newcomer’s life. “Come, my friend,” 
said Potter, ‘I am glad you have returned. I have 
longed to see you. I have been expecting you for a 
long time!” John was dumfounded at hearing such 
words from an utter stranger, and his amazement 
was to increase as Potter unfolded the tale of his 
life. 

He was born in the Jersey woods and it is not 
difficult to understand why his education was so 
meager. His father had not taught him to read or 
write. In 1764 Thomas Potter the elder bought land 
in what is now Berkeley Township, Ocean County, 
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N. J., at the present site of the modern village of Bay- 
ville, several miles to the north of Good Luck. The 
Potters were descendants of Thomas Potter and his 
wife Ann, who came to East Jersey from Rhode Island 
at an early date. The Thomas Potter who met John 
Murray at Good Luck was of the fourth generation of 
the Potter family in New Jersey. When Thomas had 
reached man’s estate he “went on coasting voyages 
from New Jersey to New York,” and on one of these 
trips, in April, 1745, he was pressed on board an 
English man of war and ‘‘taken in Admiral Warren’s 
ship to Cape Breton.”’ When he reached Louisburg he 
ran away and traveled barefoot through the country, 
reaching New York in a half-naked condition, where 
friends supplied him with clothes and money. 

Then he returned to his home in New Jersey, only 
to find that Elizabeth Hulet, to whom he had been 
engaged, was married to another man. Without 
wasting any tears or indulging in regrets, he promptly 
married her sister, Mary. Sometime after 1759 Thom- 
as Potter erected the sawmill seen by John Murray in 
1770. Having such a mill, it was possible for Potter 
to build both his substantial residence and the church 
which Murray passed soon after his landing at Good 
Luck. John Griffiths, a Quaker preacher, attending a 
meeting in Egg Harbor in 1760, spoke of traveling 
with friends by the seaside to a place called Good Luck, 
where “we found a large meetinghouse, not quite 
finished, erected by one Tomas Potter, intended by 
him, it seems, for all preachers to use except Papists. 
We had a meeting in it, but notice not coming timely 
it was small and to little satisfaction.’’* 

Though somewhat illiterate and deemed by his 
neighbors rather eccentric, Potter seems to have been 
a man of unusual intellect and of a kindly and reverent 
spirit. So long as he lived it was his custom to invite 
traveling preachers of all denominations to partake of 
his hospitality and preach in his meetinghouse. “I 
used to converse with them, and was fond of asking 
them questions. They pronounced me an odd mortal, 
declaring themselves at a loss what to make of me.” 
He never concealed the fact that the prevailing theol- 
ogy, whatever sectarian form it might take, did not 
meet with his approval. In fact, he affirmed that 
from listening to the Bible passages which were read to 
him and from his own reflections he had constructed a 
theology rather different from any he had ever heard 
proclaimed from the pulpit of his church. He was sure 
that God would one day send a preacher to proclaim 
in a more effective way an interpretation of the Gospel 
like unto his own. 


*Journal of John Griffith. Quoted by Thomas Butler. 


A chapter from the ‘Life of John Murray”’ by Alfred S. 
Cole and Clarence R. Skinner, now being written as a part of the 
Bicentennial Celebration of the birth of Murray. 


* * * 


HE KNEW HIS TECHNOLOGY 


A professor somewhere in New England sought to diagnose 
the country’s ills in the midst of the lean period and produced this 
morsel of wisdom: “We are suffering from occupational obso- 
lescence complicated by technological surplusage.”’ 

A very clear statement indeed, and so far as we are concerned 
the ‘‘surplusage”’ is purely technological.—Religious Telescope. 
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The Conquest of Fear 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


VERYBODY knows that we are living in a fear- 
ridden world. In the affairs of the nations, the 
use of fear has been one of the most potent 

weapons of destruction used by the dictators. Italy, 
Germany and Japan have banded themselves together 
for the purpose of frightening Uncle Sam into condon- 
ing their efforts to enslave three-quarters of the world. 
Hitler has made it a rule not to take by force what he 
can take by threats; and the countries that he has 
conquered by “the technique of fear’’—Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria—equal in number those he has conquered by 
force of arms—Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and France. In modern warfare the 
scream bomb, the parachute soldier and the indis- 
criminate bombing and machine-gunning of men, 
women and children are used to frighten a nation into 
submission, or, to use a favorite totalitarian phrase, 
“a reasonable state of mind.” 

These are the fears that we read about in the press 
headlines, but there are other fears, just as dangerous, 
which do not make front-page news. There are 
thousands of people living in America who are crushed 
beneath the fear of life. There are others who are bur- 
dened with the fear of self; many with the fear of their 
neighbors. Some fears are unavoidable. Indeed, 
they are sometimes helpful and necessary. If you 
never feared toothache, dentists would starve! If 
you were not afraid of having your driving license 
endorsed, you might forget the speed limit. If you 
never have feared sin or a moral relapse, your con- 
science must be drugged. 

It is true to say that in America millions of people 
fear what life may have in store for them—they fear 
unemployment, war, poverty, pain and sickness, losing 
activity and joy in living, becoming dependent on 
others; the fears of all the height and depth of life’s 
varied experiences, its risks and adventures to which 
duty and love may lead us. Many fear old age, but 
surely it is lovely to grow old if at the same time one 
grows sweeter, kindlier, as the years go by. 


As a white candle in a holy place, 
So is the beauty of an aged face. 


Again many of us are afraid of ourselves; we are 
afraid to be alone, afraid to be quiet. We must be in 
a crowd, to stand alone would frighten us. This fear 
of self has many aspects, but I suppose the most com- 
mon fear under this heading is “moral fear,” the fear 
of disgrace and moral failure. If a census could be 
taken I think we should be surprised at the great num- 
ber of people who are living a bedeviled, hagridden 
existence, poisoned with the fear of self. 

Then there is the fear of one’s neighbor. That is 
a real fear for multitudes of people. It ranges all the 
way from the fear that the fellow next door will be 
able to buy a new model automobile while we drive 
around the town in an old 1935 model, to what kind 
of foreign policy the United States should pursue in 
view of the military agreement of mutual assistance 
recently signed by the megalomaniacs of Berlin, Rome 
and Tokyo. 


Our world is in the grip of the monster of fear. 
Many of us are haunted by the fear of public opinion. 
What will he think of us? What will she say? Ihave 
known men who could face physical danger cheerfully, 
but to pursue a line of conduct that would label them 
“peculiar” or “cranky” or to make a stand for their 
convictions about-social conduct, business ethics or 
personal goodness—that would make them perspire 
with fear. We are so often the abject slaves of public 
opinion. 

These are some of the fears that burden and crush 
us today—the fear of life, of self, of one’s neighbor. 
In these times, the social worker, the school teacher, 
the doctor and the minister can never emphasize too 
strongly the paralyzing effect of this emotion, for the 
issues of life arise in the emotions and not in the intel- 
lect. 

Fear is the hallmark of the brute in man. It is 
the yellow streak that runs throughout the animal 
world. Events in Europe remind us of the victim that 
stands transfixed and helpless, while some giant bird 
of prey swoops down upon it. 

Can we conquer fear? Is there an antidote to 
fear? The answer is yes, and has been proved up to 
the hilt in the lives of heroically brave men and women 
in every walk of life. It is a glorious fact to remember 
that there are more courageous folk in the world than 
cowards. There are literally millions of unnamed men 
and women—we know many personally—who display 
indomitable courage every day of their lives. Their 
names are never in bright lights—no newspaper pub- 
licity for them. But in the life of every brave soul is 
the proof that courage of mind and heart and will can 
still conquer fear. 

Every day in war-blasted Europe thousands of 
unknown men and women are performing acts of 
sacrificial courage. Not long ago I received from 
England a local country newspaper with a very limited 
circulation, for it is published only once a week. 
Tucked away on an inside page I read the following 
two bits of human news: 

1. “A woman living near the local aerodrome was 
in her house when an air raid began. Her two chil- 
dren were out playing when the first bomb fell and she 
was frantic with anxiety. The two boys turned up after 
the raid and told their mother that a man in civilian 
clothes had rushed them into a doorway when machine- 
gun bullets began to spray the road. He then covered 
the boys with his own body until the danger was past. 
After that he walked quietly and unconcernedly 
away.” 

2. “During last Sunday’s raid an elderly man 
walking across some high ground in rural Surrey heard 
the distant sirens warning him of an air raid. As he 
was hurrying to a shelter, he came upon two girls and 
a small boy. Almost at the same moment an enemy 
plane appeared, flying very low and machine-gunning 
the countryside. The man threw the children on the 
ground and lay across them until the enemy raider 
passed away. These facts, writes the editor of this 
local country paper, are vouched for by an official of 
the Borough Council who chanced to be an eyewitness 
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of the elderly walker’s courage, presence of mind and 
consideration for others.”’ 

The courage of plain, humble, unknown men and 
women is one of the miracles of human nature. I often 
marvel at the faith, courage and cheerfulness of count- 
less hundreds of unknown folk who lie in our hospitals 
and smile patiently and bravely, even in the face of 
pain and disease. When I think of the fears that tor- 
ture and torment the lives of so many of us, I think of 
people like these who have conquered their fears by 
their faith and courage. 

How is it done, you ask? We conquer our fears 
through our faith, and “faith,” said a famous preacher, 
“begins as an experiment but ends as an experience.”’ 
And Jesus said to his disciples: ‘““Why are ye so fear- 
ful? How is it that ye have no faith?” Fear springs 
from a world which is empty of God. I believe that 
if God were a living reality in our lives our fears would 
vanish like mist before the rising sun. Here is a 
lovely text that explains what I mean: “What time I 
am afraid, I will put my trust in Thee.”’ Do you not 
see what was in the mind of the man who first said 
that? He brought God in. He does not think of God 
as afar off, or indifferent, or beyond reach. He thinks 
of God as “a refuge and strength, a very present help 
in time of trouble.” That is “faith’’—bringing God 
in. And that is how faith can conquer fear today. 
Without God fear is inevitable. Without Him there 
is no confidence, and lack of confidence is the real root 
of fear. 

The foundation of our business life is credit. And 
what is credit? It is just confidence—confidence that 
the other man will pay, that the prospects of business 
will make it possible for him to meet his obligations. 
But once confidence is shaken, fear and panic are born, 
and business falls into ruin. The real antidote to fear 
is faith—confidence in God. 

If we are going to face our world situation with 
courage, then we must have faith. We must have faith 
in God—in His existence, in His power, in His re- 
demption of the world through Jesus Christ. A great 
preacher on the occasion of another grave national 
crisis many years ago said: “We Christians have to 
show our country, and especially those who are ig- 
norant of Christ, how sure are the foundations the 
saints of the Lord have built upon. We have to restore 
the quiet confidence of the country by the calm faith 
which has been taught us in contact with our Lord 
not to fear what may come upon us. We do not fear 
if we believe in Him.” 

Christ’s voice still calls us across a troubled world, 
saying: “‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?”’ 
_.,. “Fear not, only believe!” ‘Have faith in 
God!” 


* * * 


THANK YOU 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

ORNELIA RUGG, aged eight, was standing with 
C her nose pressed to the window of the living 
room. She was watching the new people move 

into the empty house next door. She had been hoping 
there would be children, and there were—four of them. 
She saw their bicycles and scooters being taken out of 
the van, and then she saw the children themselves, and 
she could bear it no longer. So she ran out and in no 
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time at all had made friends with them. There were 
John and Joan, aged eight, they were twins; and Bill 
and Tessa who were six and five. 

Cornelia’s mother sent a message to say please 
call on her, if they needed anything; and there you 
were! 

So it was not surprising that in about a week 
most of the house next door was in pretty good order, 
and Cornelia was asked to supper. It was the greatest 
fun. They rode their bicycles round the yard; they 
scooted to the end of the road; they sat on each step 
of the stairs as the new carpet was being put down— 
and then it was supper time. 

They all washed their hands and faces, and 
brushed their hair, and sat down at the table. Cor- 
nelia was very pleased because it was her favorite 
supper—chicken a la king. She was so hungry she 
could hardly wait. Soon all the children had their 
plates full, and hungry Cornelia looked at the others, 
and then a most extraordinary thing happened—or so 
it seemed to Cornelia. 

The children’s mother closed her eyes, the chil- 
dren closed their eyes, and Tessa, the smallest child, 
spoke. Tessa said:— 

“Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God, for everything.” 

Then they opened their eyes and saw Cornelia 
staring at them, and she said: ‘“What was that?” 

Tessa said: “That’s saying grace. I said it.” 

Cornelia said: ““‘What for?” 

Bill said: ‘“Thanking God for our food.” 

Cornelia said: “But God doesn’t give us our food. 
Our mother and father do. They buy it at the store— 
bread and things.” 

“Who gives it to the store man?” said Joan. 

Cornelia thought, “Oh! This isa silly game,” but 
she said: ‘“Well, I guess the store man gets bread from 
the baker, and the baker gets flour from the flour man, 
and the flour man gets flour from the farmer.” Then 
Cornelia stopped, out of breath and feeling very smart 
indeed. 

“But,” said the children’s mother, “the farmer 
gets the flour from wheat, and the wheat grows from 
the soil, and the soil gives the wheat roots and food, 
and the soil gets air and light and sun and rain. But 
who gives the good earth all the light and air and sun 
and rain?” 

Cornelia could not think of the answer to that 
one; but the others could, and they cried: “‘God does! 
God does! And that’s why we say grace for our food 
and everything.”’ 

Cornelia knew how to be polite. She said: “‘Is 
saying grace an old custom in the town you came 
from?” 

The children’s mother laughed. ‘Oh no,” she 
said. “It’s a very, very ancient custom indeed; and 
it began in America when the Pilgrims were glad 
and thankful.” 

“That’s once a year,” said Cornelia smartly. 

“Qo it is,” said the mother. ‘But it’s rather nice 
to say Thank You a little oftener than once a year, 
don’t you think?” 

“Maybe,” said Cornelia; and she scooped up 
another bit of chicken. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“THE LAW OF KINDNESS WAS ON HER TONGUE”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Word comes from California that Mrs. Joseph K. Mason, 


an invalid during her last years, has been released and promoted. 

Her Massachusetts friends are deeply and permanently 
grateful to her and for her. Successful as a minister’s wife, she 
also was successful as a minister’s widow. 

In Cambridge she was an enthusiastic and generous sup- 
porter of our church, never obtrusive but always reliable. For 
every worthy cause she spoke with conviction and labored with 
diligence. 

An instance of her kindness was shown when in the city of 
Florence she put herself to great inconvenience to hunt up a 
young Italian woman and give her words of encouragment and 
good counsel. That was typical. 

She had the gospel of the smiling face, carrying good cheer 
even when her own burdens may have been exceedingly heavy. 

Those who knew her are richer because of her companionship 
and nobler because of her example. 

“A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. Give 
her the fruit of her hands; and let her works praise her in the 
gates.” 

George E. Huntley. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


MR. ACHENBACH’S INSTALLATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The people here seem to have been genuinely pleased with 
the installation service and reception. 

Dr. Lalone’s prayer of installation was a high light. The 
local Episcopal rector spoke of him as a “‘power house.” 

The other participants were good also. Carl Hempel, a 
North Attleboro boy, was visibly moved, and because of that his 
charge struck a true and penetrating note. Dr. Lobdell’s charge 
was a fine inspirational address on the theme of the hymn “‘We 
Would Be Builders.”’ 

Mr. Craig’s welcome was warm and witty. He has been at 
the Falls for over twenty-five years and no one can imagine the 
people there ever wanting to be rid of him. 

Couden always is good and Mr. Frazier was just the one to 
lead off. His voice and delivery are admirably designed to cast 
the proper mood for worship. 

Mr. Achenbach entertained the participants and their 
wives in the parsonage beforehand at a buffet supper. A rather 
unexpected happy thrill came to the pastor from the appearance 
of three couples from Gloucester, his last parish. 

XxX. 


Vik 


WE HEARD IT AND SENT FOR IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I express a profound hope as a layman of the Univer- 
salist Church that the sermon delivered over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Stations on Sunday, March 23, by Dr. 
Fosdick of New York, be secured and put in tract form for free 
distribution as one of the greatest sermons ever delivered any- 
where or any time on Universalism? Surely with the consent of 
Dr. Fosdick we should have this sermon in tract form in our 
“Forward Together’ campaign. 

Gifford Spencer. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


* ae 


AS A NEW SUBSCRIBER SEES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial in the March 15th issue on the Lease-Lend 
Bill seemed to imply that the only question at stake was, is it 
right to aid Britain, and so forth, and so forth? Upon that ques- 
tion alone there would have been very little, if any, debate. 
The thing that most of the opposition was concerned about was 


how much nearer the bill would put us to a dictatorship of our 
own. Why oppose the dictators abroad and create one here? 
Like all New Deal bills of a worth-while nature, if you vote against 
giving the President more powers (which is included in every 
proposed law) you are “‘a remnant of the horse-and-buggy days.” 

Before election the President said, ‘“We are arming ourselves 
not for any purpose of conquest or intervention in foreign disputes. 
I repeat again that I stand on the platform of our party: ‘We will 
not participate in foreign wars.’ ”’ 

Just one more to add to the list of broken promises. How- 
ever, now that we are in the war, I hope we win. Trusting to 
providence that we remain a republic and free. 

Emmett S. Fisher. 

Watertown, Ohio. 


* * 


NEWS FROM THE RELIEF FRONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Friends’ Ambulance Unit is increasing in numbers and 
is doing a great deal of useful work. It has never developed 
along the lines which we envisaged in the early days of the war 
when we had the history of the old unit in our minds. Owing 
to circumstances we were not able to establish the unit as a 
single entity abroad either in France or elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent. As you know, a detachment went to Finland and did 
valuable ambulance work in the short time between its arrival 
and the end of hostilities. After that it transferred to Norway, 
but only just as the British and French forces were being with- 
drawn. Some of the members managed to get back to this 
country; others escaped across the frontier to Sweden, where they 
had to remain for a considerable period. Eventually they got 
permission to travel through Russia and across the Black Sea 
to Egypt, and this contingent is now serving with the British 
forces there. 

Meanwhile a great deal of work has developed in this country, 
partly in connection with hospitals, but more recently in con- 
nection with distress arising out of air-raid damage, particularly 
in London, but also in other big centers of population. This work 
is employing a considerable body of men whose co-operation is 
welcomed by the local authorities. 

More recently still there is a project to send an Ambulance 
Unit to China. This will be an expensive undertaking, and the 
bearer of this letter, Christopher Sharman, is shortly leaving for 
the United States, principally to enlist the sympathy and help 
of American Friends. I have given several talks to members of 
the present unit about the work of its predecessor in 1914-18, 
and they know of the very happy association there was between 
the unit and the American Red Cross in Belgium, and of the 
sympathy and understanding you yourself had for our work. I 
would, therefore, not like Christopher Sharman to miss an op- 
portunity of calling on you if he can do so. 

I trust that all goes well with you. I am sure you would 
like to know that although life is not as undisturbed as it used 
to be all your friends of the old F. A. U. in this country are well. 

Meaburn Tatham. 


Birmingham, England. 
* ck 


THE DREAM OR VISION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I seemed to be walking along a rather dark desert road. 
Suddenly I stumbled and fell into a rather deep hole. As I tried 
to step out a beautiful light appeared and Jesus extended his 
hand and helped me up. I put my hand in his and looked up to 
see a wreath in the light of the sky and inside this wreath the 
word “‘Peace.’”’ I had the most wonderful feeling of security as I 
walked along with Jesus. I cannot describe the satisfaction and 
calm and happiness I experienced; it was as if nothing mattered. 
We must not doubt the life hereafter or Divine Guidance. 

Alice F. Putnam. 


Detroit, Mich. 


al te 
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Our Library Desk 


Rules for Intelligent Reading 


How to Read a Book. By Mortimer J. 
Adler. (Simon and Schuster: New York. 
$2.50.) 


Mortimer Adler has contributed to lib- 
eral thought a book which has received 
little attention among liberals, but one 
which richly deserves wide reading and 
thoughtful study, for it deals intimately 
with an activity on which liberals neces- 
sarily depend to a large extent for the 
quality of their thinking. Not ordinarily 
in sympathy with the neoclassical trend in 
education represented by Dr. Adler 
thoughtful liberals will find much of uni- 
versal significance in this work, for reading 
is a common human resource, and the 
classics are a common human heritage, 
whether or not they are hailed as the sum 
and substance of a liberal education. And 
this hook deals not only with classics, but 
with all important forms of reading—in- 
structive, imaginative and speculative. 

Here is an expanded handbook of rules 
for the average reader, designed not so 
much to fit him to “outshine the silver” 
at dinner-table conversation as to improve 
the quality of his reading so that he will 
be more richly rewarded for his pains. It 
is the main thesis of this book that the 
more disciplined effort is invested in one’s 
reading, the more permanently satisfying 
will one’s reading become as a prime factor 
in liberal education. Dr. Adler holds it 
futile to look to the schools or colleges 
today for any considerable help in the di- 
rection of raising the level of reading; most 
of the reading in those institutions is not 
done for the sake of understanding but for 
memory. (The University of Chicago and 
St. John’s College in Annapolis are re- 
peatedly cited as notable exceptions to this 
rather sweeping rule.) 

There is no royal] road to fruitful read- 
ing. Urging that it is all up to the in- 
dividual, Dr. Adler presents an easily re- 
membered set of rules for intelligent read- 
ing. There are three readings comprising 
necessary steps within the general ac- 
tivity ‘“‘reading,’’ each of which must be 
done if one is really to read: analysis, in- 
terpretation and criticism. Each reading 
contains several activities. In analysis one 
classifies the subject matter, discovers the 
unity of the book, finds the order and rela- 
tion existing between the parts, and per- 
ceives the problems to be solved in the 
course of the book. To interpret a book, 
one spots the important words and sen- 
tences, summarizes the arguments and ob- 
serves the fullness with which the author 
solves the problems he set out to solve. 
Only after these two readings is one quali- 
fied to enter upon the task of criticism, 
usually undertaken much earlier. The 
“etiquette of talking back’”’ is described. 
These three readings can be performed as 
one by the skillful reader. 

A brief discussion of the reading of fic- 


tion, plays and poetry is included, ad- 
mittedly inadequate, for the bulk of the 
book is devoted to the study of reading 
works of instruction—history, science, 
philosophy. Many will find the highly 
significant part of the book at the end, 
where Dr. Adler presents the case for his 
conviction that the great books, the clas- 
sics, are the most readable, the most re- 
warding of effort, and the most popular. 
A list of the ‘‘great books,’’ considerably 
longer than the conventional hundred, 
concludes the book. 

One lays down this study with a humble 
sense of the superficiality of most of one’s 
reading, the injustice done to the authors 
of the world by the widespread inability 
to read, and the opportunity thus missed 
for personal satisfaction and social vision. 
Dr. Adler has issued a strong antidote to 
the current idea that it is the mark of the 
wise man not to become a slave to any 
book—lay it aside if it tires you or proves 
too deep to be read with the radio going the 
while. It is not a question of slavery to 
books; a greater evil is slavery to indolence 
and snap-judgment. Books, and especially 
the great books, can be made the powerful 
servants of the free mind if one will con- 
scientiously assume the disciplines that 
make it free. Here is a persuasive challenge 
to ‘‘belong to the larger brotherhood of 
man... . become citizens of the world 
of letters, friends of the human spirit in all 
its manifestations, regardless of time and 
place.” 

Peter H. Samsom. 
* * 


Full of Melodrama 


Three Sons. By Mary Russell. 
H. Baker Company: Boston.) 


(Walter 


There is a psychological experience not 
too infrequently reported known as déja 
vu in which the subject on approaching a 
strange place or situation has the “‘feeling”’ 
that he has been in that place, or done 
that thing, already. Iam sure that anyone 
seeing ‘“Three Sons” for the first time will 
approach that experience, not for psycho- 
logical reasons, but because it is a collection 
of stock sentences, characters, and ideas. 

One of the great needs of the liberal 
church is dramatic material which is ap- 
propriate to the seasons of the Christian 
year, and perhaps the greatest need is 
connected with the Easter season. But 
such plays as this will be of little help. 
The three sons are the son of Mary, and 
those of Pilate and Caiaphas the high 
priest. The play is full of melodrama, the 
miraculous curing of the crippled and 
adored son of the high priest, the passion- 
ate appeal of Caiaphas’ wife, who believes 
in the innocence of Jesus and will leave her, 
husband for what he has done, the reac- 
tions to the earthquake which followed the 
crucifixion. 

Tf one is writing biblical drama there is 
at times value in departing into the realms 
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of imagination to add touches which will 
give the play a living reality. But the 
imagination of this play is not of that 
kind, and departing widely from history 
does not seem appropriate in the present 
situation. 

If the play were well written, the parts 
would be too difficult to act; if only the 
simple parts were taken out and a short 
play made there would not be enough to 
be worth presenting; as it stands it seems 
to me that dramatically it has no values 
for the Universalist Church. 

One thing perhaps might come out of 
allowing our ministers, and laymen with 
literary talent, to read this play. That 
would be a realization of the compelling 
need which exists for plays which are of 
literary value and liberal interpretation. 
The elements I should like to see would be 
these: first, a clear, literary style, with a 
small and cohesive cast; second, an inter- 
pretation of events which is consistent 
both with the liberal attitude and the his- 
torical sources of our knowledge; third, a 
point to the play which is new and vital 
and so clearly presented that the audience 
will carry it with them as they leave the 
performance; and lastly, such simplicity 
and beauty that there will be worship 
values which can be realized from the pre- 
sentation of the drama. ‘‘Three Sons’ 
fulfills none of these criteria, and should be 
carefully avoided by those selecting plays 
for the liberal church. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


* * 


A Son of the Vikings 


The Blue Cloak. By Temple Bailey. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00.) 


A woman who had just finished this 
book said, as she laid it down, ‘“‘That would 
be a very good story if the hero had not 
been such a fool.’’ It must be admitted 
that he was a good deal of a fool, but that 
helps to make the story true to life, and it 
really is a very good story. Evidently 
many people think so, for it has already ap- 
peared in the list of best sellers in Boston. 

Erik Thoresen, who tells the story him- 
self, beginning with his boyhood, is a son 
of the Vikings, but his home is in the flat, 
dry land of the Mid-West, far from the 
sea, the call of which is in his blood. He 
first sees the ocean on a visit to Nantucket 
with his grandfather, a visit which is cut 
short by a summons to his father’s death- 
bed. But in that brief stay he meets 
Nancy, and later when he goes to Harvard 
she comes into his life again. 

The contrast between the attitude 
toward life of the Mid-West and the East 
is sharply defined and the characters stand 
out clearly as real people. Perhaps Nancy 
is the least successful. The reader, who 
cannot see the startling beauty which en- 
thralls Erik, can only wonder that her 
unlovely conduct did not disillusion him 
much earlier than it did. But Amelie, 
the little French girl, who bears her hard 
lot so bravely and who has something far 

(Continued on page 359) 
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through stretches of gloom and of suffering. 
“The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light.’ 

Rabbi Herman H. Rubenovitz. 


eka 


THERE CHRIST LIVES 


Wherever there are persons who stand 
for the hard right against the easy wrong, 
There Christ lives. 

Wherever an employer considers first the 
welfare of those who work for him, and 
seeks first to serve human need through 
the business he conducts, 

There Christ lives. 

Wherever there is an employee who 
does a good day’s work for the wage he re- 
ceives and seeks to promote through his 
labor the best interests of all mankind, 

There Christ lives. 

Wherever there are those who feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, heal the sick, 
and in other ways share with those who 
are in need, 

There Christ lives. 

Wherever there are lawyers or doctors 
or others active in the professions who seek 
first to serve their fellow men rather than 
to make money for themselves, 

There Christ lives. 

Wherever there are those who love their 
neighbors as themselves, and who want 
for all men the advantages and oppor- 
tunities they seek for themselves, 
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EASTER MEANS ing of nature to a new life all breathe forth 
New life? Yet no one really has a new the one great message that life is an alterna- 
life. It is the same life and the tools we _ tion of sorrow and joy. Periods of depres- 


use are the same old ones God created in 
the beginning. Here are the old problems 
of life in self, the same conflicts with other 
people, the stubborn resistance of material 
things—what is new? 

Out in the yard the leaves of last year, 
crushed by wind, rain and frost, are even 
now entering into new life by way of grass 
roots. Rubbish burned returns minerals 
to the soil, dissolved by the melting of 
winter’s ice. Under the warm sun of a 
new season the unquiet earth stirs with un- 
failing good. 

Unfailing Easter! From a sense of fail- 
ure, from destruction of old hopes, we too 
rise to new tasks. Faith lifts, love warms, 
fear melts into determination to succeed 
this time. Using all the past living has 
taught to transform life today, that is 
what Easter means.—Laura B. Galer, in 
The Seeker (publication of the Iowa Uni- 
versalist Church School Association). 


* * 


EASTER AND PASSOVER 


The coming of the Jewish Feast of Pass- 
over, commemorating the liberation of an- 
cient Israel from Egyptian bondage, syn- 
chronizes with the coming of the Christian 
Festival of Easter. Both Easter and Pass- 
over come at the Advent of Spring. The 
striking combination of these three is not 
a fortuitous coincidence. The Passover 
story, the Easter theme and the reawaken- 


sion are followed by times of elevation. 
Through the life of man as through the 
history of nations, the days of winter, the 
evil days are many, when the sun is dark- 
ened and the clouds return after the rain. 
And yet, it is the same God who has made 
the summer and the winter. Out of win- 
ter, He fashioneth the summer, out of 
sorrow He maketh gladness. 

Ancient belief attributed the change of 
seasons to rival deities, antagonistic to 
one another. One of these made the glory 
of the day, the other the darkness of the 
night. One God cheered with the heat, 
the other cursed with the cold. How dif- 
ferent is our belief which sees the hand of 
the one God clothing the trees and strip- 
ping them again, lengthening the days and 
shortening them. It is the same God who 
makes the summer and winter of the heart. 
God is not alone gracious when the sun 
shines; He is equally gracious when the 
wind is keen. Thus alone can we interpret 
life with all its changes and vicissitudes, 
and the strong spirit and the man of faith 
will understand this. 

All that is beautiful in nature and all 
that is lastingly great in man springs from 
the season when the trees are bare. The 
period of hard and cruel bondage, of pain 
of body and agony of soul, is but the prel- 
ude to the joyous season of liberation. 
Unbroken prosperity and unvaried ease 
will only kill. The path of progress winds 


There Christ lives. 


Myron Taggart Hopper in 
“Life Goes On and On.” 


* * 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


Immediately after Easter comes plan- 
ning for the observance of the Festival of 
the Home. Already in a few churches 
plans are being thought over and set up. 
In some cases the Committee of Religious 
Education will be the group to arrange 
and carry out the program. In others it 
will be the Church School Board or Coun- 
cil. In most cases it will be best to ap- 
point a special committee to formulate 
plans. Letters and an abundance of 
helpful suggestions have been sent to 
ministers and church school superintend- 
ents. There is every reason to believe that 
May 11 and the week preceding it have 
fruitful experiences in store for many 
Universalist homes and churches. 

ok * 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE FRIENDS’ 
FILES, MARSEILLE OFFICE 


From: Ecole de Filles de la Barasse, Par 
Saint-Marcel, Marseille. 
To: The American Quakers in Marseille. 
In the name of my little comrades, I am 
writing to tell you how grateful we are for 
the meal which you are so generously dis- 
tributing to thousands of school children. 
In our school, seventy-five little girls re- 
ceive each day a good vegetable soup and 
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rice with chocolate—and every day we like 
it better than the day before. When our 
cook asks if we want some more we all say, 
Yes! 

We would be very happy to correspond 
with a class of little American girls of our 
age. We would find some way of under- 
standing one another and what we cannot 
say to our friends we would draw. 

We would like to thank all members of 
the committee which is doing such tre- 
mendous work, and from the bottom of our 
little hearts, cheered by your generosity, 
we want to say thank you for your gesture 
which we wil! never forget. 

For all the Class, 
(signed) S. J. 
* * 
YES, THEY NEED OUR HELP 


“Children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup.” 


So wrote Sara Teasdale in the familiar 
poem, “Life Has Loveliness to Sell.” But 
that was several years ago. Today all over 
the world, as children’s faces are lifted up 
we see written vividly upon them worry, 
anxiety and often tragedy. Never before, 
probably, have so many children been the 
helpless victims of war as today. 

Of course we want to help them. And in 
Universalist church schools two Sundays, 
April 20 and 27, have been designated as 
the dates for the last Friendship Program 
of the year. The offering to be taken on 


the second date will go through our Uni- 
versalist Committee on War Relief to the 
American Friends Service Committee for 
the work the Quakers are doing in South- 
ern France. This week’s picture shows ten 
of the 20,000 school children whose par- 
ents cannot afford to buy sufficient food 
for them but who are assured at least one 
meal a day—at a cost of two cents per 
child per day. 


* x 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The committee planning the Ferry Beach 
Reunion for Eastern Massachusetts is hard 
at work. Last year lighthouses furnished 
the theme upon which the program was 
based. This year attenders will be intro- 
duced to various kinds of fishing. Repre- 
senting the G. S. S. A. on the committee 
are Miss Virginia Dunlap of Framingham 
and Miss Frances M. Leighton of Everett. 
The reunion date is Friday, April 25, and 
the place is First Universalist Church, 
Highland Avenue, Somerville. 


The annual Junior Choir Festival, spon- 
sored by the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union, will be held Sunday afternoon, 
April 27, at four o’clock in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Grove Hall. Miss Kath- 
erine I. Yerrinton of Arlington is in charge 
of the music for the Festival, in which some 
six junior choirs from Universalist churches 
will participate. Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton will be the speaker. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE 

Please send the money from the Clara 
Barton Christmas Stockings to your 
state treasurers without delay. Make 
plans also for the placement of a still larger 
number for next year. These stockings 
help to finance a project of which Uni- 
versalist women may well be proud. Let 
us “never be weary in well-doing.”’ 

* * 
THE UNITY OF FAITH 

When you read that wonderful chant of 
triumphant faith, Hebrews 11 to 12: Be 
and are lifted on the tidal wave of human- 
ity’s longing for divinity, do you realize 
that the persons named by the author are 
of commonest clay? Make a list of them 
and look up their life stories as recorded 
in the Old Testament. What a collection 
of failures! What a record of human sin! 
These were liars, traitors, thieves, drunk- 
ards, cowards, adulterers, even murderers. 
Those of whom the tale is mercifully brief 
were evidently ignorant, superstitious 
people. Yet these are the drops in that 
high tide of life we call Easter. In each 
was a transforming desire for better living, 
a faith that “somehow good shall be the 
final goal,” that the laws of God must pre- 
vail. Alone, each makes a small heroic 
story, but united in one endeavor that be- 
gins on the far horizon of history and 
gathers momentum through the centuries 


they rush irresistibly toward the New Day. 
Very common folk they were, but “from 
weakness they were made strong.” Where 
others gave up, “accepting their deliver- 
ance’’ as opportunists, these chose to fol- 
low their vision. 

Since that song of faith was written 
many souls have added the power of their 
small lives to the mighty uplift. No age 
has lacked spiritual heroes, explorers of life. 
Even at this moment they defy torture in 
European prison camps, they serve in dif- 
ficult places, like Dr. Schweitzer in Africa, 
they ‘discover God” in their own hands, 
in the words of Kagawa, or like Helen 
Keller though dumb yet they speak great 
truths. 

“Now, therefore, seeing we are com- 
passed about with a great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us also lay aside every encum- 
brance.” The sin that so easily besets 
a group of church women is lack of faith, 
faith in the group, in each other, in self. 
As a society we see ourselves to be few, 
lacking funds, in a church that is in dif- 
ficulty, part of a small denomination. 
Great objectives look out of proportion 
and we decide to do less than before. Be- 
fore cutting down the program let us call 
on that cloud of witnesses to testify of 
weakness made strong by faith. Let a 
country girl from a Massachusetts farm, a 
timid little school teacher, bear witness to 
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the power given her, founder of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Hear the story of women 
who organized the Centenary Aid, not 
dismayed by being a small group engaged 
in a novel enterprise. The pageant, 
“Through the Years with Universalist 
Women,” makes vocal a cloud of witnesses 
who desired larger things, “wherefore God 
is not ashamed of them.’’ Indeed, the 
pageant itself is the product of a society of 
women whose church was once closed, who 
were told that no more Universalist ser- 
vices would be held in their town; they 
might as well give up. But they had 
faith in the truth of their religion and knew 
the need for it in their community. They 
were few in number, poor in money, un- 
skilled in leadership, but mighty in faith 
and in the will to work. They knew unity 
of spirit. 

There is another besetting weakness, 
lack of unity due to lack of faith in the 
ability and goodness of fellow-workers. 
For so long have we met to work together 
at little tasks that every member knows 
well the failings of every other woman in 
the circle. A sense of petty futility focuses 
thought on personal inadequacy. But are 
any tasks undertaken in a great cause 
little2 And have not the great people of 
the past been of common clay, transformed 
by faith? The records of an old parish if 
searched will provide helpful witness to the 
spirit that made possible the church of 
today. One old record in dim ink of 1859 
runs thus: 

Whereas: in all meetings for the culti- 
vation of our religious nature it is of first 
importance that a Christian spirit and 
harmony of feeling be maintained: 

Resolved: that while we neither expect 
nor desire uniformity of views, we earnestly 
urge all who take part in these meetings to 
utter what they think and feel with kindly 
deference for the views and feelings of 
others, and as an expression of their own 
conviction of duty rather than by way of 
controverting what may be held by others. 

Resolved: that while we are desirous that 
our meetings be open to every one for ex- 
pression of thought we are still more de- 
sirous that they shall be so conducted as to 
keep alive and promote that fraternal spirit 
without which all such meetings must be 
worse than useless. 

The greatest value of a church fellowship 
lies in the sense of belonging to those who 
accept our best as a real personality. 
The Association of Universalist Women is 
not just one more social club, nor yet a 
religious duty. It is a visible section of 
that cloud of witnesses which reaches far 
beyond mortal sight, made up of weak 
mortals made strong by an ideal. Statis- 
tics show numbers only; the power comes 
from affection, understanding, forgiveness, 
reverence. There is nothing small, nothing 
weak, there. 


“Bound by God’s far purpose in one living 
whole, 
Move we on together to the shining goal.” 


Laura Bowman Galer. 
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News of Churches and Church People : 


Alvar W. Polk Dies Suddenly at 
His Home in West Roxbury 
Served the Publishing House Fifty-five Years 


Alvar W. Polk, for 55 years an employee 
of the Universalist Publishing House and 
for many years manager of the bookstore, 
died at his home, 51 Manthorn Road, 
West Roxbury, Mass., Saturday, March 29, 
about 11 p. m. 

Mr. Polk had been in to the Publishing 


From there, at 16, Alvar Polk came to 
Boston as a bundle boy and general helper 
of the Universalist Publishing House. He 
worked up and eventually took entire 
charge of the book department. His 
acquaintance with Universalist ministers 
and the laity was very wide, and he was 


House on the Wednesday before his death, 
accompanied by his daughter Edith, and 
had chatted with his friends in the best of 
spirits. On the day of his death, he had 
been about the house as usual and all the 
evening had been enjoying the radio and 
the home comforts. Soon after he went to 
bed he suffered a heart attack, but called 
down directions about what physician to 
try when his own doctor was found to be 
away. He died soon after a doctor ar- 
rived. 

Alvar W. Polk was a son of a Universal- 
ist minister, Rev. Robert T. Polk, D. D. 
He was born Dec. 24, 1863, at New Vienna, 
Ohio, where his father was a pastor at the 
time. 

While he was still a lad, the family 
moved to Marlboro, Mass., where his father 
became pastor of the Universalist church. 


respected, trusted and liked by all who 
knew him. 

He was a mine of information concern- 
ing men and events in the Universalist 
Church during his lifetime. 

When Mr. Polk retired Jan. 1, 1937, it 
was the wish of the directors to give him a 
testimonial dinner, but he declined it; 
saying that full tribute had been paid him 
at his 50th anniversary, five years before, 
and that he did not want to sit through 
another dinner and hear himself praised. 

What The Christian Leader said about his 
50th anniversary may be summed up in 
the sentence: “He has given service shot 
through with the finest kind of loyalty.”’ 

He was a man of rugged common sense, 
innate modesty and sincere Christian 
faith. He believed in the Universalist 
Church and its mission, and its successes 


brought him deep personal joy and its 
failures intense personal sorrow. 

Mr. Polk was twice married. His first 
wife was Anna Greenleaf, and by this 
marriage he leaves a gon, Hadley G. 
Polk, of Roslindale, Mass. She died in 
1909. His second wife, Maybelle Teel, 
of West Medway, Mass., survives him. 
They were married July 27, 1912. Three 
children survive: Alvar, Jr., of Boston, 
Barbara, who is now Mrs. Bradford Wash- 
burn of Boston, and Edith, who is Mrs. 
Frederic Eidsness of Jacksonville, Fla. 

His surviving brothers and sisters are 
Herbert J. Polk of Wollaston, Mass., E. 
Channing Polk of Brooklyn, N. Y.., Mary 
Polk, Robert Polk and Mrs. Frank A. 
Dewick of Boston. Several grandchildren 
survive—the latest, the three-weeks-old 
baby of Mr. and Mrs. Washburn, he had 
the joy of seeing before he died. 

Mr. Polk had seen so much of the burden 
placed on loving relatives and friends by 
funeral expense, that he left a written re- 
quest that there be no funeral and no 
flowers, that if desired a memorial service 
might be held afterward, and that he be 
buried in the plainest coffin that could be 
bought. The services held in his home be- 
fore the interment, in the spirit of this re- 
quest, were private, attended only by rela- 
tives and a few intimate friends, and were 
conducted by Dr. John van Schaick, dhe. 
editor of The Christian Leader, and Rev. 
Hugh MacCallum of Needham, Mass., a 
Congregationalist, who had been a friend 
for many years. The interment was in 
Mount Hope Cemetery, Forest Hills, 
near by. 

oJ 5 Mies 


AN INTERESTING NEWSLETTER 
FROM OHIO 


Plans are going forward for the State 
Convention to be held in Woodstock June 
22 to 25. The theme is “Forward To- 
gether.”” Business sessions will be held in 
the forenoon, conferences in the afternoon. 
Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., will give 
the keynote address on Sunday evening, 
June 22, outlining the plan of the Forward 
Together movement. The conferences 
will be led by speakers from the General 
Convention, who will give the angle of their 
groups. The final conference on Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 25, will be a forum of 
all the speakers, led by Dr. Scott. The 
program committee is stressing the note of 
“A Convention that is different: a Con- 
vention of Conferences.’ 

After a talk by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott at 
the Convention board meeting Feb. PR, 
committee to study the field of pastorless 
churches was appointed with Dr. Scott as 
head. Dr. Scott believes that more stress 
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should be placed on the church as a place 
for religious education than as a preaching 
center. There is a number of churches in 
the state where the plan could be tried. 
Other members of the committee are Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley and Rev. C. A. Hallen- 
beck. It was learned that Rey. Edna P. 
Bruner could be in Ohio this spring and 
so her visit is the first objective. The plan 
is to have her visit some of the inactive 
churches before making any definite moves. 

In the Belpre church the trend has been 
toward union services. A union Ash 
Wednesday service was held in the Con- 
gregational church with all the ministers of 
the community participating, the Metho- 
dist minister being the speaker. An all- 
day service was held in the Universalist 
church on the World Day of Prayer. The 
ministers of the Baptist, Methodist and 
Universalist churches gave talks. The 
other ministers of the community also 
participated. A union Lenten series has 
been conducted. The first was in the Uni- 
versalist church on Sunday evening, 
March 2. A “Go to Church Campaign” 
by the churches of the community is in 
progress through March and April. 

The Caledonia church people have been 
adding to their funds by the sale of home- 
made rugs which are being furnished by 
friends. Recently they made a comforter 
for a family which had lost its home by 
fire. 

Mrs. Sadie Young of Eaton recently 
celebrated her 81st birthday. She has had 
charge of the primary class in Sunday 
school for many years. A recent injury to 
her foot now necessitates her riding to 
church. This school uses its birthday offer- 
ings to pay for the Christmas treat each 
year. 

At Jersey the student pastor, E. Spencer 
Parsons, is proving to be a fine leader. 
Recently he gave a challenging sermon on 
“The Christ of Every Road” during a 
series held at the neighboring Presbyterian 
church. 

Kent is rejoicing over the fine memorial 
organ, chimes and hymn amplifier which 
are the latest additions to its equip- 
ment. A service of dedication was held on 
the afternoon of March 16. Rev. George 
Cross Baner, D. D., and Rev. C. A. Hal- 
lenbeck were the leaders. Music was ren- 
dered by the church organist, Mrs. Howard 
Hall, and by J. Kirby Bransby at the con- 
sole of the organ. Mr. Bransby played a 
special number, ‘Meditation,’ which he 
had composed especially for this service. 
An amplifier has been placed in the tower 
of the church. The plan is to have a ten- 
minute program each Sunday morning and 
on other special church days, when hymns 
will be played and sent out over the town. 
This is a special memorial to J. P. Mead, 
an ardent Universalist in both the Kent 
church and the state. 

The United Brethren Church of New 
Madison burned to the ground March 6. 
At once the trustees of the Universalist 
church offered the use of their church until 


other arrangements could be made. The 
offer was gladly accepted. 

North Olmsted held two vesper ser- 
vices on March 9 and 16—two recitals— 
the first by Chalmers Koepman, blind con- 
cert pianist and organist, and the second 
by Richard Elsassar, 14-year-old pianist 
and organist. On Feb. 27 and 28 the 
Kouples Club gave their third annual 
minstrel show. Outstanding were the sing- 
ing of Luther King, a colored tenor, who 
formerly sang with the Fisk Jubilee singers, 
and the playing of Chalmers Koepman. | 

Springboro held a service March 30 
under the leadership of Rev. Ernest H. 
Carritt. Attendance was good and another 
service on the fifth Sunday in June was 
planned. 

Springfield has organized a young 
people’s group, which will meet once a 
month on the third Sunday evening, this 
being the Sunday when Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley holds church services. Miss Druley 
stays over for the meeting. Plans are also 
going forward for the reorganization of the 
Sunday school. Rev. Ira McLaughlin 
celebrated his 80th birthday recently. 
There was no special observance because 
of his illness. 

At Woodstock a boys’ club was or- 
ganized recently. This is to include all 
boys in the neighborhood regardless of 
whether they attend church or not. It 
has resulted in better attendance at the 
church school and in better conduct while 
there. A St. Patrick’s Day dinner was 
held March 16. 

Harriet E. Druley. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Panel discussion at the meeting April 14 
—‘Youth Wonders about Religion.” Ten- 
minute talks by five young people, four 
from the Y. P. C. U.’s in Malden, Lynn 
and Attleboro, and one from Dean Acad- 
emy. Chairman, Miss Mary B. Lillie, 
educational director, Attleboro church. 
Rey. Trueman J. Menadue will summarize 
the whole discussion. Question period. 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
AT NORTH ADAMS 

A church school institute will be held in 
the North Adams, Mass., Universalist 
church on Sunday, April 27. Theme— 
“Toward More Effective Teaching and 
Living.” The institute is sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association and the Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Division Work of the Massachusetts 
Council of Religious Education. Church 
school workers in the vicinity of North 
Adams are cordially invited to attend. 

Proceedings will open with registration 
at 3 p. m. Speakers and group leaders 
are Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Mrs. F. N. Cham- 
berlain, Miss Bettina I. Gilbert, Mrs. 
Lawrence Asplind, Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins and Rev. Horace S. Cushing. Miss 
Dora J. Brown of the bookstore at head- 
quarters will have a display of books. 

Refreshments will be served at 6 p. m. 
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Each church is requested to let Miss Faith 
W. Carley, 1 Lake St., North Adams, 
know how many of their people will at- 
tend. 

The evening will close with a candlelight 
service at 7.30. 


“THE CLOTH OF SENDONY’”’ 
AT SOMERVILLE 


“The Cloth of Sendony,”’ which was 
staged in the parish house of the First 
Church in Somerville, Mass:, last Easter 
evening, will be repeated this Easter eve- 
ning at 8 o‘clock. The play is sponsored 
and produced by the Footlights Club of 
the church. 


SALEM AND MELROSE CHURCHES 
TO HEAR HAROLD FOWLER 


Harold Fowler, head of the Photographic 
Art Colony at Holderness, N. H., will 
talk on ‘Subjects and Methods of Taking 
Pictures” and show colored pictures at the 
Salem church on April 17 and the Melrose 
church the following night. Mr. Fowler 
returned recently from a color photog- 
raphy assignment in Honolulu. The Salem 
meeting is under the auspices of the 
Women’s Association and the Melrose 
meeting under the auspices of the Com- 
rades. A supper will precede the meeting 
in Salem. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Secretary Needham began a tour of 
Maine with the Ferry Beach movie by an 
inspection of the property March 29 in 
company with Rey. and Mrs. George H. 
Thorburn and Paul F. Grace. Winter 
storms did no damage of consequence to 
the buildings. Sea erosion continues notice- 
ably to change the shore line at Camp 
Ellis, but the beach along the Fischer Me- 
morial land is much the same as last sum- 
mer. Mr. Grace has kept the Outlook 
frame braced up. The two supporting 
members are broken, however, and when 
repairs are made it may not have the same 
appearance. It was erected in 1935 by 
Mr. Sodergren. 

At the Westbrook church March 30 
Madelyn Ulmer of Portland, star in one 
of the movie scenes, was present. Dr. 
Harry Townsend is arousing enthusiasm 
among his parishioners for a picnic party at 
Ferry Beach toward the end of June. 

Vice-President Weston Cate was pres- 
ent with Mrs. Cate and several Auburn 
couples at a supper meeting of the Couples 
Club of the Congress Square Church in 
Portland March 31. The many members 
of this highly successful organization were 
invited to make Ferry Beach Park their 
church home during the summer months. 

Rev. Hannah Powell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Vose, Mrs. Charles A. Knicker- 
bocker and her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thayer, attended the showing of the 
movie at Waterville April 1. At the age of 
92 Mrs. Thayer was keenly interested in 
the place which she knew in its pioneer 
stage. Harry Vose recalled how a sign 
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was removed from his tent and nailed to 
the old bowling alley giving it the name 
“Belmont,” a high-toned sobriquet which 
has clung to it ever since. 

A hundred people at a family night party 
in the Pittsfield parish hall enjoyed the 
movie April 2. Present were Mrs. Lois 
Lewis and Frederick Folsom, home on a 
visit with their mother, Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom. Mrs. Folsom spoke of the lot 
purchased by the Pittsfield church, on 
which will be located a cottage for people 
of this parish who for many years have at- 
tended the Ferry Beach meetings in con- 
siderable numbers. The lot is next to the 
one on which Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy of 
West Somerville, Mass., built a cottage 
last summer. 

On April 3 the movies were exhibited in 
the parsonage of the Gardiner church fol- 
lowing a rehearsal of the choir. 

Rey. and Mrs. LeRoy Congdon will pre- 
sent their handcrafts course two weeks this 
summer during Family Fellowship Weeks, 
Aug. 2-16. 

Up to the time of writing some 300 
people have seen the movie. 


BEQUEST TO 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Miss Mary E. Buttrick of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., left $5,000 to the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in a will recently filed. 
Miss Buttrick was from Sterling, Mass., 
originally and the bequest to the General 
Convention is in memory of her grand- 
father, “‘a firm and steadfast adherent to 
the principles of the Universalist Church of 
his day and generation.” : 

The estate was a large one and there were 
many bequests to churches and charities, 
including a bequest of $5,000 to the 
American Unitarian Association. 


MALDEN CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 


According to The Malden Evening News 
there is a bequest in the will of Mrs. Emily 
M. L. Roberts of $5,000 for the First Par- 
ish, Universalist, of Malden, Mass. Mrs. 
Roberts was the widow of Charles O. 
Roberts, a railroad conductor. She gave 
$1,000 to the Baptist church and $1,000 
to the Barnard School of South Hampton, 
N. H., her native place. Specific bequests 
amounting to $21,500 were made, and the 
residue is to go to friends and neighbors. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN ON TEXTBOOKS 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
the Metropolitan District, New York, 
at their monthly meeting on March 14 
adopted a resolution that inasmuch, as 
“modern civilization and progress are the 
natural outgrowth of the firm belief in God 
upon which the United States of America 
was founded’”’ and as “the high standard 
of living maintained in this republic and 
the creation of the public-school system 
are largely the product of the high ideals 
of the founders of our nation,” ‘the mem- 


bers of the Board of Education inform 
themselves of the content of books under 
consideration and exercise more rigid su- 
pervision of those adopted for use in the 
public schools.” 


DR. FISTER HONORED 


Rev. Harry Fay Fister, D. D., pastor of 
the Universalist church in Milford, Mass., 
who will observe his golden jubilee of or- 
dination as a minister in June, was the 
guest of honor recently at the annual visi- 
tation of Grand Chapter officers to Mount 
Lebanon Chapter, Royal Arch Masons, in 
Masonic Hall. For 32 years Dr. Fister 
has served as chaplain of Mount Lebanon 
Chapter. 

He received letters of congratulation 
and commendation from officials of the 
Grand Chapter for his long and faithful 
service. The past high priests of Mount 
Lebanon Chapter presented him with a 
leather briefcase. 

Besides serving 32 years as the chapter’s 
chaplain, he has occupied a similar position 
at various intervals in Montgomery Lodge, 
A. F.& A.M. Dr. Fister is also a member 
of Milford commandery, Knights Templars. 

A turkey supper was served preceding 
the inspection work and honoring of Dr. 
Fister’s long service as a minister and 
chapter’s chaplain. The supper was 
served by a committee of members of 
Granite Chapter, O. E. S. 


DR. HENRY R. ROSE 
LECTURES IN ST. PETERSBURG 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., has been 
giving a series of 12 illustrated lectures in 
the Congregational church in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Attendance has averaged 400-600 
people and the offering each week has 
amounted to over $600. The last lecture, 
on ‘‘Parsifal and the Holy Grail,’ will be 
given Easter Sunday evening. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rose will leave Florida 
around May 1 for their home in Mont- 
clair, N. J., where they will remain until 
June 15, when they leave for their summer 
camp in South Harpswell, Maine. The 
mailing address in New Jersey is P. O. 
Box 644, Newark. 


UNIVERSALIST LAYMEN’S 
COUNCIL OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
RHODE ISLAND AND 
CONNECTICUT 


Co-operating with the Laymen’s Council 
the Men’s Club of the Salem, Mass., 
church is planning a meeting of laymen in 
the North Shore district Monday, April 28. 
Reservations for supper (50 cents), to be 
served by Gamma Sigma Chi, must be 
made not later than Saturday, April 26, 
through Harlan G. York, 44 Buffum St., 
Salem, chairman of the local committee. 
In addition to a speaker the Ferry Beach 
movie will be shown. Other committee 
members are Rey. Arthur W. Webster, 
Parker Culleton, Anton Ebson and R. F. 
Needham, field secretary of the Council. 

Special problems faced by local laymen’s 
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organizations will be discussed at a lunch- 
eon gathering of laymen attending the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention at 
Gloucester May 15. 

Prior to the convention the second issue 
of the new Quarterly Bulletin will be dis- 
tributed to leaders in Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. So pleased 
were the laymen of the Marlboro, Mass., 
club with the initial issue that a copy for 
each member on a subscription basis was 
requested. Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, 
chairman of the central committee, will 
present this policy matter at the meeting 
at Universalist headquarters April 22. 


BIRTHS 


Boyd. A daughter was born recently to 
Rev. and Mrs. Ralph P. Boyd of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Knight. Mr.and Mrs. Edward Vinton 
Knight are the parents of a daughter born 
at the Salem (Mass.) Hospital Tuesday, 
April 1. Mrs. Knight is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Upton. 

Wood. Rev. and Mrs. John E. Wood, 
Brooklyn, Pa., announced the birth of a 
daughter, Nancy Everett, on March 7. 


INTERMENT AT 
HARMONY GROVE 


Capt. Sherman Perkins came to Boston 
April 5 from New York, where his vessel 
docked, for the interment of the ashes 
of Mrs. Frederic Williams Perkins, his 
mother. The interment was at Harmony 
Grove Cemetery, Salem, Mass., and the 
simple service was conducted by Dr. Per- 
kins. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 

The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 14 
Worcester St., Boston, on Friday, April 
18, at l1la.m. Mrs. Howard F. Salisbury 
will speak on the Shakers and will exhibit 
Shaker material. 

Luncheon will be served (35 cents to 
members, 50 cents to guests). Reserva- 
tions should be made with Mrs. Spear 
(Com. 0240) by Wednesday, April 16. 

A dessert bridge will be held at the 
Union on Wednesday, April 30. Tickets 
at 50 cents may be secured by calling Miss 
Elwell (Cha. 0395). 


WOMEN’S DAY OF DEDICATION 
AT FITCHBURG 

Women’s Day of Dedication was ob- 
served in the Fitchburg, Mass., church on 
the afternoon of March 18. Mrs. G. A. 
Potter, Mrs. George R. Peabody, Mrs. 
Herbert L. Flint, Mrs. Alice S. Wyman, 
Mrs. Della Fisher, Mrs. Dana D. Goodwin, 
Mrs. Earl H. Grant and Miss Emma Chaf- 
fin participated in the service. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, gave a review 
of the life of John Murray. 
_ The Clara Barton Guild recently gave a 
dramatization of the childhood days of 
Clara Barton under the direction of Mrs. 
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Potter. The play was presented at the 
regular meeting of the Enterprize Club. 

The sum of $125 has been raised through 
the various organizations of the parish 
for the purchase of new gowns for the 
choir. The gowns will be worn for the 
first time at the Easter service. 


SALEM WOMEN OBSERVE 
DEDICATION DAY 


The women of the Salem, Mass., 
church observed Dedication Day on Tues- 
day, April 8, at 2.30 p.m. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Women’s 
Association and the Mission Circle, and 
was in charge of Mrs. Leslie E. Woodard. 
After the service tea was served in the 
Dickson Room. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Sunday, April 6. Rev. John van Schaick 
Jr., D. D., at Malden; Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, Ed. D., at Medford; Rev. Charles H. 


Emmons at Beverly. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 353) 

better than beauty, is drawn with a loving 
care that makes her very real. Then there 
is the fine, sturdy grandfather, who helps 
Erik to realize his dreams of adventure 
and the sea, and Lutie, the nurse, the New 
England woman whose cheerfulness and 
common sense make her an indispensable 
part of the family to which she came to 
care for Erik’s father. After the death of 
the father and mother she goes to Nantuck- 
et with the grandfather while Erik enters 
the navy, for this is the period of the first 
World War. Meanwhile the ship of Erik’s 
dreams, his viking ship, which his grand- 
father had planned for him, is waiting. 
So when the war is over and Nancy’s 
charm has ceased to charm, Erik and 
Amelie sail away, to what distant harbors, 
to what high adventure, is left wholly to 
our imagination. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Laurens H. Seelye is faculty chair- 
man of the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress, Wellesley, Mass., July 5 to 19. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Canton, 
N. Y., contributes a remarkably stimulat- 
ing article to the spring number of The 
Journal of Liberal Religion, and an equally 
able article on ‘Liberals and Liberty” to 
The Christian Century for April 2. 


Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., con- 
ducted the communion service on Holy 
Thursday at the Malden, Mass., church. 

Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., addressed 
the Mission Circle of the Malden, Mass., 
church on Wednesday, April 9. 


Obituary 


JOHN FISHER 

John Fisher, for many years treasurer of the Uni- 
versalist church at Ridgeway, N. Y., died on Feb. 
26 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Homer Breed, 
in Lyndonville, N. Y. His final illness was of short 


duration, though he had been in failing health for 
several years. Most of his life was spent on his 
farm at Ridgeway Corners, until five years ago, when 
he went to live with his daughter. Besides his daugh- 
ter and her husband he leaves two grandsons, Newell 
and Warren Breed, and a brother and sister. He 
was 81 years of age. With his passing the church 
and community lose another of those who represent 
the sturdy pioneer stock which built the Western 
New York area. 


MRS. CELESTINE GORDON 


Mrs. Celestine Gordon died Feb. 22 in her 85th 
year at the home of her niece, Mrs. Fred Tibbetts, 
Jr., with whom she had made her home for 10 years. 

Born in Biddeford, Maine, Aug. 17, 1856,the daugh- 
ter of Seth and Betsy Ann Gordon, she removed to 
Somerville, Mass., with her parents in 1874. Later 
she was a resident of Quincy, Mass. During 30 years 
she was the companion of the late Mrs. John S. 
Knowles of New Bedford, Mass. Mrs. Knowles and 
Mrs. Gordon belonged to the hardworking pioneer 
group of women that promoted Dr. Q. H. Shinn’s 
summer meetings at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, 
and built the foundation of this denominational in- 
stitution. She served as president of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid Association. After some years as 
a director of the Ferry Beach Park Association she 
was elected an honorary director. 

To the close of her life Mrs. Gordon took a keen in- 
terest in Universalist affairs and kept in touch with 
them through reading The Christian Leader. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. George 
H. Thorburn of the Biddeford Universalist church, 
assisted by Rev. Malcolm Garland of the Saco Con- 
gregational church. 

The body was cremated. The remains will be in- 
terred in the family lot at West Kennebunk, Maine. 

Mrs. Gordon is survived by two sisters, Mrs. An- 
nette Perkins of Waterbury, Conn., and Mrs. Carrie 
Emmons, and a brother, Fred, of Augusta, Maine, as 
well as several nieces and nephews. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


J. Murray Gay, renewed license for one year. 
Francis X. Cheney, granted lay license for three 
years. 
Noted acceptance by Maine of Rev. O. Herbert 
McKenney. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer of Rev. Edgar R. Walker from Massa~ 
chusetts accepted. 
License of Paul P. Felt renewed for one year. 
H. W. Haynes, Secretary. 


Subscribe NOW! 
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The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


oe aes located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,'LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. , 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


Did you hear of the Irishman in Russia 
who was being examined by the Soviet for 
citizenship? 

“Tf you had a million dollars, would you 
give half to the state?”’ 

Mike: ‘‘Sure.”’ 

“If you had a thousand acres of land, 
would you give half to the state?” 

Mike: “Sure.” 

“If you had two shirts, would you give 
one to the state?” 

Mike: ‘‘No.” 

“Why not?” 

Mike: “Well, I’ve got two shirts.”— 
Exchange. 

a” * 

He showed every promise at school, ex- 
cept that he always muddled his past 
participles. 

After saying “I have wrote,’’ the master 
explained to him how wrong it was, and 
told him to write: ‘I have written’ 100 
times. 

The lines were left on the master’s desk 
with the note: “I have wrote ‘I have writ- 
ten’ 100 times, as you told me, and now I 
have went home.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Weeps: “I always feel lots better 
after a good cry.” 

Mrs. Ditto: “So do I. It sort of gets 
things out of your system.” 

Mrs. Weeps: “‘No, it doesn’t get any- 
thing out of my system, but it does get 
things out of my husband.”—E xchange. 

* * 


A workman on some scaffolding had 
dropped a load of bricks. 

“Confound you!’’ shouted a passerby. 
“One of those bricks hit me on the head.” 

“Lumme! You ought to consider your- 
self lucky. Look at all them what didn’t!’ 
—Exchange. 

. 

A little boy returned very enthusiastic 
from attending a circus. Asked some 
things about it, he said, ‘“‘O Grannie, if 
you ever went to the circus you’d never 
attend another prayer-meeting.’”’ — Hx- 
change. 

* x 

“Why haven’t you pressed your trou- 
sers?”’ roared the sergeant-major. 

“T had them under the mattress all 
night, but I’m such a light sleeper,” re- 
plied the recruit meekly.—E xchange. 

* * 

Grandma: ‘‘Have you done your good 
deed today?” 

Boy Scout: “‘Yes, I taught a naughty 
little girl not to stick out her tongue at a 
Boy Scout.”—Exchange. 

* * 

House Mother: “Young man, we turn 
the lights off at 10.30.” 

Freshman: “Oh, boy! that’ll be keen.”’-— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Patron: “Is that my hat?” 

Hat Check Girl: ‘I don’t know, sir, but 
it’s the one you gave me.”’—Exchange. 
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